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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 





are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHoIcE oF OccupaTION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? 


_BY ONE WHO 





GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘Keeping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one te 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONF TIME, 25 CENTS, 
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Incorporated April 20, 1866, by special Act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York. 
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os Dean, Esq., 
y 2 Trae oe. D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, vente P. Fowler, 
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instruction in all Caste, Busts of learning connected therewith, and for collecting. an and pre- 
Crania, Casts, Busts, and other ibes, and 


representations on the different Races, 
Fam of men.” 
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Hygiene, Study of Health. 
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THE CHOoIcE OF PuRSUITS 
OR HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


By Jessie ALLEN FowLer. 


By making a right choice of pur- 
Suits, a man is generally able to 
succeed in life; but when a person 
does not know what to do or how 
to prepare himself properly, then he 
is liable to make a failure and won- 
der why he does not succeed like 
his fellows. 

Phrenology has much to say to a 
young person just starting out in 
life, and every one who cannot step 
into his father’s shoes (either girl or 
boy), should consider for what he is 
adapted, and when he has decided 
upon his pursuit he should follow it 
eainestly and with concentration of 
mind. : 


Every faculty of the miiid.is a let- 
ter in the mental alphabet; ‘and rep- 
resents its distinctive ingredient of 


thought force. Each thought and 
each act is a word in the language 
of life, because it represents its own 
peculiar combination of letters. 
True -character building is to so 
combine the thought ingredients of 


human character that they will ex- 
press themselves through the nat- 
ural faculties in that comprehensive 
an1 orderly perfection which faith- 
fully represents the completeness of 
their underlying cause and effect. 
As each thought and each act is a 
word in the language of life, so each 
letter has its own peculiar vibration, 
In the study of any branch of learn- 
ing or line of business, if the square 
pes is not in the square hole, it is 
lost. Unfortunately, very often the 
round peg gets into thé square hole 
and remains there all its life, while 
the right adjustment of a person’s 
mental vibration would have en- 
abled him, with a knowledge of 
Phrenology, to get into the right 
groove. 

In this question of choice of pur- 
suits as discussed by Phrenology, it 
is necessary for us to study the im- 
portance of business training; suc- 
cess and its meaning; how Phrenol- 
ogy helps to bring success; the 
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characteristics of the business man, 
such as the merchant, and all classes 
of business men; the characteristics 
of the professional and semi-profes- 
sional men, such as engineers, law- 
yers, physicians, ministers, artists, 
musicians, politicians, etc. 


BUSINESS TRAINING IMPORTANT. 


Business applies to all those com- 
mercial interests in which trade can 


be opened up. It consists of chan- 
neis for advancing commerce; even 
every profession has its business as 
well as its professional side. So 
the two are linked together. 

Tt is the business of every medical 
man to keep accurate accounts, to 
send out his bills for professional 
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services and to collect them regu- 
larly. The business side of the legal 
profession is not only to charge for 
advice, but to collect fees for profes- 
sional work. The dentist is busy 
from ‘morning till night, but what 
does his profession amount to if he 
neglects to total up his accounts and 
attend to the financial part of his 
profession? The minister is the only 
professional man who is not sup- 
posed to do any business outside of 
his ministry, but what pastor makes 
his work a success who has not a 
head for the finances of his church? 
It is to him the church looks to un- 
lock the pockets of the members of 
the congregation. He may preach 
eloquent sermons, but the church 
has to be sustained by good collec- 


LORD KELVIN, the Celebrated Electrician 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the well known 
Physician and Pathologist. 


tions, and business has to be trans- 
acted in various ways. 

Every young person has first to 
make up his mind whether he is go- 
ing to train himself or herself for a 
professional or business life. A per- 
son may have good parentage, 
wealth, position, and every advan- 
tage possible, and yet not be truly 
successful or elevated in mind or 
character. To be successful, or rise 
in the world, in the true sense of the 
term, is to emerge from the physical 
condition into the mental; from the 
animal and material to the moral 
and spiritual. 


SUCCESS AND ITS MEANING. 


Some persons do not succeed be- 
cause they. meddle with other per- 
sons’ business more than they mind 
their own; others fail because they 


leave their tasks half done for some- 
one else to complete; some attempt 
too much, others too little. In or- 
der to succeed we need to put our 
whole nature—talents, strength and 
love—into what we do. Some live 
so fast that their lives are too short 
to finish their work. Others work 
beyond their strength and break 
down in the midst of their task, not 
knowing how to economize their 
strength. For examples we have 
Lord Byron, Robert Burns and 
Pillsbury, the champion chess play- 
er. The majority of people do not 
know the amount of strength they 
have, so as to work to a good advan- 
tage. Weston tried his strength in 
walking tests; Captain Webb lost 
his life by swimming the rapids of 
Niagara; he had been successful in 
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Hon. JosEPH H. CHOATE, Lawyer 
and Diplomat. 
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Hon. E. LAUTERBACH, LL D., 
A well known Lawyer. 


many other contests, but he over- 
reached his strength in this one. 
Prosperity.more frequently leads to 
ruin than adversity, while adversity 
often leads to effort, and brings out 
the energy that is in a man, and 
comparatively few. talented men 
make the most of their abilities. Be- 
cause a man is a genius, that is no 
argument that he will be successful ; 
facts often prove the other way. 
Talent sometimes makes a person 
conceited and-careless, while moder- 
ate talent often works hard and suc- 
ceeds. Yet persons wonder why it 
is that many successful men and 
women have not the finest shaped 
heads, or the best developments and 
the brightest talents. When we take 
into account that Edison has 


. 
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worked early and late to accomplish 
his many ingenious inventions, we 
can understand that, although tal- 
ented, he has what very few persons. 
possess, namely, persistency as well 
as availability of talent; persever- 
ance as well as versatility of mind.. 
When the standard of a man is high- 
er than his actions, there is reason: 
to expect that he will succeed. 

In order to succeed,a nation needs 
people, and in order “for people to. 
succeed they need brains which re- 
quire to be properly used. A teacher 
needs learning and wisdom; a min- 
ister needs a good moras-prain and a 
love for his calling; a buginess man 
needs honesty ; a méchauic needs in- 
dustry ; a student needs application ; 
a lawyer needs logic and an ana- 
lytical mind, and a doctor needs in- 
tuitional judgment te sympathy, 
keen perceptives and hopetulness. 

A man should not depend for his 
success on the voluntary aid of oth- 
ers or on borrowed capital. If a 
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CAMPBELL, of London. 
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REV. THEODORE CUYLER, 
of Brooklyn. 


person has no special genius, then 


he should select a business that does 
not require any particular talent. 
There are enough clerks; the profes- 
sions are full; while farmers are 
finding that the more education 
they have concerning the chemistry 
of soils and the raising of stock, the 
better they will succeed. A person 
should do his work so well that it 
will advertise itself; he should do 
his work at the right time, that it 
may be appreciated. In order to 
succeed, a person should not break 
his promises, and he should not be 
so long about his work that it is not 
wanted when it is done. He should 
leave his impress upon his work and 
make it a pleasure rather than a ne- 
cessity, and a person, to succeed, 
should spend less money than he re- 
ceives. 

In order to succeed, a person must 
be honest. One of the largest paper 
wirehouses in New York City was 
begun by a ragpicker who always 
sorted his rags honestly and sold ex- 
actly the kind he labeled; hence 
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dealers had confidence in him, and 
the business is carried on to-day as 
honestly as when he had only a bas- 
ketful of rags to sort out. 

The Rev. Dr. Hillis once said: 
“Success represents the rule of 
three. Multiply one’s talents by 
one’s opportunities, and divide by 
circumstances and limitations, and 
you have the career. Unfortunately 
the divisor, called circumstances, is 
often made too large. Strictly speak- 
ing, everything depends upon the 
man. Every day I hear some youth 
exclaim: ‘If I only had a chance’; 
another: ‘Give me his place’; and 
similar expressions indicating an 
over emphasis of opportunity and 
an under emphasis of self-reliance. 
DOES A KNOWLEDGE OF PHRENOLOGY 

HELP TO BRING SUCCESS? 

The answer to this question un- 
ravels a great deal of inquiry con- 
cerning the usefulness of Phrenol- 
ogy. Many business men do not 
know that they are using their keen 
intuitional gifts in selecting their 
employeés, assistants and partners, 
yet they are constantly judging of 
the characteristics of their clerks 
as well as customers, through these 
faculties, while their Comparison is 
employed in selecting materials, 
such as silks, velvets, plushes, cot- 
tons, muslins, woolens, etc., etc., 
and their faculties of Ideality, Color, 


DwicHt L Moopy, Evangelist. 
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Weight, Calculation and Acquisi- 

tiveness are constantly exercised, 

and the benefit of knowing some- 

thing of Phrenology is shown in this 

wiy. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF SOME WHO HAVE 
TRIED IT. 

A man was connected with a large 
dry goods house, and after he at- 
tended the class at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, a man came 
into his store and ordered a large 
amount of goods. The clerk consid- 
ered that he was not an honest man, 
and told the head of the firm (Claflin 
& Co.) what he thought. This idea 
was respected, and it was found to 
be the true character of the man. 
The firm was saved a great loss, 
for he would probably have served 
this firm as he had others. Phren- 
ology came to this young man’s aid, 
an can be used in hundreds of sim- 
ilar cases. It is put to the test un- 
knowingly, for every man is a pri- 
vate detective over his neighbor. 

Another young man who was in 
an agency line of business in which 
he could measure his power for suc- 
ces3, increased his facility’as a sales- 
man a hundred and twenty-five per 
cent. after taking the course of in- 
struction at the American Institute 
of Phrenology, and in six months’ 
time, beside the six weeks’ term of 
tuition, he had made more money, 
beside paying for his tuition and the 
loss of time, than he had ever made 
in six months; and if so much aid 
were given to the business man, 
what might not the teacher or pro- 
fessional man expect, the instruc- 
tion being exactly in a line with his 
professional work? 

A quarter of a century ago com- 
mercial enterprise was not looked 
upon in the same light that it is to- 
day. If anyone would take the trou- 
ble to examine the question he 
would see at once that formerly the 
leaders of thought and opinion were 
professional men, and that in all lo- 
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cal matters the clergyman held well 
nigh undisputed sway over his 
neighbors. In the broader field of 
state and national affairs the lawyer 
was chiefly called upon to represent 
the community, and guide its affairs, 
but to-day the foremost men-in a 
community—those who make public 
opinion and wield social power— 
are the leading business men of a 
town or city. This is owing to the 
fact that business is based on a dif- 
ferent footing to-day, and commer- 
cial education takes a higher posi- 
tion. Thus our colleges prepare men 
on a broad and comprehensive basis 
in order that they may take charge 
of problems they were never con- 
fronted with before. 

When business was associated 
mainly ‘with retail trade, it did not 
develop broad-gauge men, but the 
larger enterprises of the age demand 
foresight, prudence, boldness and 
broad views of men and things. 
Hence the greater respect in which 
business leaders are held to-day. 
Therefore under modern conditions, 
banking, transportation and manu- 
facturing demand an equally high 
order of ability as a professional line 
of work. 

The public even recognizes this 
ability and honors it with responsi- 
ble positions of trust. It is not mere 
wealth that takes railroad men, 
bankers and manufacturers into the 
United States Senate, but it is the 
recognized fact that they are the 
leaders of their respective communi- 
ties. 

Even church organizations call 
prominent business men into their 
administrations, and in the gather- 
inz of religious bodies the promi- 
nent layman is frequently a factor 
as important as the clergy. Col- 
leges and Universities deem busi- 
ness abilities as an essential qualifi- 
cation of their Presidents. 

When the church and the bar con- 
tained all the leaders of thought, the 
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colleges, of course, wisely furnished 
a type of education which fitted men 
for legal and theological studies ; 
but a different type of education is 
required to-day to train these new 
leaders of thought and opinion, 
namely: the banker, the merchant, 
the manufacturer and the railway 
President. 
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good business men are Calculation, 
Acquisitiveness, | Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, Comparison, Hu- 
man Nature, Agreeableness, Con- 
scientiousness, and a full degree of 
Cautiousness, Ideality and Imita- 
tion, for the reason that keen calcu- 
lations have to be made on the prob- 
able profit and loss on business 
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REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER and REV, NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs. 


TIIE BUSINESS MAN. 


The faculties that are large in 


transactions, an acquisition of and 
economy in laying out money; en- 
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ergy to hustle and courage to clear 
away difficulties; Comparison to 
make a suitable selection of goods; 
Intuition to understand human mo- 
tives and character; geniality to 
meet business men agreeably ; a con- 
scientious regard for equality and 
fairness in all transactions; a full 
amount of prudence, foresight, taste 
and adaptability of mind. 

A commercial man requires a 
knowledge, first, of accounting and 
business practice; secondly, busi- 
ness law; thirdly, banking; and 
fourthly, commerce and transport@é 
tion. Thus one sees how’the vaer 
ous faculties of the mind are ale 
into action by men of Mr. Fr 
Tilford’s experience, for he ‘has not 
only large retail and wholeSale_gro- 
cery stores, but he is also connected 


with corporations, gas companies - 


an banking enterprises. 


AN ACCOUNTANT. 


The Perceptive faculties are nec- 
essary to the making of an‘excellent - 
accountant whe_has to record busi- 
ness transactions; therefore clear 
penmanship, neat figures, proper 
rulings, accuracy and speed in calcu- 
lations are necessary charécteristics 
for a bookkeeper. 


THE MERCHANT. : : 


The merchant buys to sell again. 
He-has a certain keen look, an ex- 
ceedingly interesting face, and a 
sharply developed intellect. Some 
have the planning and outlining to 
do for all the employeés of-a large 
business; others do the buying, 
while still others the selling. 

In every department, however, 
the keenest. intelligence is required 
in order to cut competition down 
fine. Brains count in the battle for - 
business as in everything else. ‘Tt 
is the well trained brains that see 
that the business methods adopted 
some thirty years ago will not an- 
swer now; thst new designs, new 
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sckemes of advertising, new goods 
have to be the order of the day, or 
els2 old firms are left behind, break 
up, or pass into fresh hands. 
THE DRY GOODS BUSINESS. 
Thirty years ago the dry goods 
business was content to sell goods 
that came under that name only, but 
to-day storekeeping is not so individ- 
ual in its type as to exclude any 
item from the selling of a white ele- 
phant to a yard of ribbon. Many 
include a variety of articles for sale 
which, properly speaking, touch a 


smultiplicity of trades besides dry 


goods; groceries and stationery are 
to be found, and all kinds of hard- 
ware, photography, dentistry, etc., 
are included in'their interests. It is 
therefore. more difficult to separate 
the various branches of business 
“now than formerly; hence the need 
of practical men to superintend the 
whole commercial interest of not 
only wholesale and retail trade, but 
the stock that covers so many 
branches. 

The great difference that marks 
out one man from another shows it- 
self in the long list of successful 
business men to-day, such as John 
Wanamaker, dry goods merchant, 
Frank. Tilford, wholesale and retail 


* grocer, Dr. Funk, of the Publishing 


Firm of Funk, Wagnalls -& Co., 
Scribner, Harper and MacMillan, 
Waterman, of the Fountain-Pen Co., 


‘McCreary, Altman, and Tiffany, the 


latter of the celebrated Jewelry 
Business, among hundreds of others. 
THE PROFESSIONAL MAN. 

To pass to the professional and 
semi-professional man, there are 
many classes that we would like to 
describe, as follows: 

ENGINEERS. 

Persons who wish to become en- 
gineers should select the kind of 
engineering for which they are 
adapted. For instance, Civil; Elec- 
trical; Mechanical; Locomotive; 
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DANIEL HUNTINGTON. 


The well known artist. 


Stationary; Mining; Constructive; 
Naval and Army. 

To become a Civil Engineer a 
person should have a Vital-Mental 
Temperament, and large Construc- 
tiveness, Form, Size and Imitation. 
This kind of engineer has often to 
combine indoor office work in mak- 
ing plans and drawing designs, with 
outdoor work, such as surveying for 
railroads and building viaducts. 

An Electrical Engineer requires 
a Mental Temperament, and must 
possess a keen mathematical mind. 
He has considerable indoor work to 
do in the labotatory in connection 
with chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matical calculations, and, in con- 
junction with the Mechanical En- 
gineer, works out electrical inven- 
tions, like the automobile, the air 
ship, the submarine boat, wireless 
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teiegraphy, etc. He requires large 
Causality, Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, and Spirituality, to give inven- 
tive talent and inspirational imagi- 
nation, in order to consider new 
ideas, as Lord Kelvin. 

The Mechanical Engineer—which 
includes the Practical, Stationary 
and Locomotive Engineer—requires 
a Motive Temperament, and has 
principally outdoor, active work to 
do. He requires large Perceptive 
faculties, Destructiveness, Combat- 
iveness and Constructiveness. His 
work is connected with mechanical 
appliances, engines, locomotives, etc. 

The Mining Engineer requires the 
Motive-Mental Temperament, a 
strong constitution, an active organ- 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 
The gifted musician. 
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ization, and large Constructiveness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness and 
Perceptive faculties. He has to 
prospect, and know everything 
about Ores, Metals, etc., and com- 
pare them. 

The Constructive Engineer may 
include in his work many of the 
above lines of engineering, for he is 
called upon to construct bridges, 
breastworks, aqueducts, sky-scrap- 
ers or forty story buildings, lo- 
comotives, steamships, etc., etc., so 
that he has to adjust himself accord- 
ing to the class of work he is called 
upon to do, and fit himsélf for that 
particular line. If the construction 
is with electricity or with steam, he 
has to classify or specialize accord- 
ingly. : 

The Naval and Army Engineers 
require tough constitutions, and 


generally the Motive Temperament, 
for they must be wiry and physically 
-strong. They need large Perceptive 


faculties, very large and active Con- 
structiveness, executive ability and 
courage, which come from Destruc- 
tiveness and Combativeness com- 
bined, as they have to do with the 
construction of war vessels, torpedo 
boats, as well as heavy Artillery 
work. 
LAWYERS. 

If a young man (or young wom- 
an) selects the profession of law, he 
must consider whether he is adapted 
to the work of a Barrister; Com- 
mercial lawyer, which will include 
Corporation and Business Law; 
Criminal lawyer ; Real Estate ; Solic- 
‘ itor; Patent lawyer; Insurance law- 
yer; or to become a Judge, Magis- 
trate, or Justice of the Peace. 

A Barrister has to plead his case 
before a Judge and Jury, and re- 
quires. a Mental Temperament. The 
faculties requisite for his success are 
Language, Comparison, Self-Es- 
teem, Combativeness and Wit, and 
also a full degree of Sublimity, Hu- 
man Nature and Conscientiousness, 
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for he has to be self-possessed, witty 
and independent, as the Hon: J. H. 
Choate. 

A Commercial lawyer has to at- 
tend to business affairs, understand 
contracts, make out specifications, 
settle disputes out of court, and ex- 
amine investments for large Trust 
Companies ; hence he requires a well 
balanced temperament, joined to 
large Acquisitiveness, Constructive- 
ness, Tact or Secretiveness, and 
Human Nature, as aids in his pro- 
fession. 

The Criminal lawyer requires a 
Mental-Vital Temperament. He has 
to search out crime, get hold of 
facts that are difficult to discover 
because they are often covered up 
and surrounded with all kinds of 
perplexing environments. He must 
therefore have large Human Nature 
and a full degree of Agreeableness, 
Imitation, Secretiveness and Firm- 
ness, and take pleasure in dealing 
with personality. 

A Real Estate lawyer needs a 
Mental-Motive Temperament, for he 
has to do with property, and is gen- 
erally an active man. He has much 
outside work to do, and requires a 
large development of the following 
faculties: Locality, Form, Size, Cal- 
culation, Comparison, Conscien- 
tiousness and the Perceptives. He 
has to transfer property, look up 
titles, select residences for people, 
and make large deals in property 
suitable for business purposes. 

The Patent lawyer is a specialist, 
and ought to have a well balanced 
temperament, with a predominance 
of the Mental, if any. He has to com- 
pa-e patents and analyze points very 
closely, and look after and preserve 
the interests of the patenteé. He 
has to know what patents have been 
brought out and what points are in- 
fringements, and what are _ not. 
Hence he needs large Comparison, 
Causality, and the Perceptive facul- 
ties. 
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RUBENSTEIN. 


The -Masterful Composer. 


A Solicitor requires a Vital-Men- 
tal Temperament, as he has indoor, 
he2d work to do. He has to busy 
himself with looking up records, 
consulting Blue Books, and making 
Wills, &c. Hence he needs the 
faculties.of Causality, Constructive- 
ness, Human Nature and Agreeable- 
ness. 

For Insurance law, a man should 
have a Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment. His work is to make people 
see the benefit of investing in insur- 
ance policies in relation to property 
or personality, and it is essential for 
him to be a glib talker, a witty de- 
bater, and possess a ready mind to 
anwer all the objections against his 
policies. 
Language, Human Nature, Compar- 
ison, Mirthfulness, Agreeableness, 
and Self-Esteem. 

A Judge, Magistrate and Justice 
of the Peace have similar work to 
perform ; hence they all need a Men- 
tal Temperament in predominance. 
If the Vital Temperament comes 
next in development, the person will 


Hence he must have large © 
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be a duplicate of Judge Fitzgerald, 
who is one of the presiding geniuses 
of the Criminal Court. If the Mo- 
tive Temperament combines with 
the Mental, he will be more like 
Judge Gaynor, or Justice Brewer or 
the late Chief Justice Field. As a 
Presiding Elder of the Court, he 
needs to have great patience, power 
to deliberate carefully and conscien- 
tiously both sides of every case un- 
der consideration. He must not let 
prejudice or feeling bias him in the 
judgment that he gives in summing 
up a case, and must be willing to 
weigh facts and sift evidence, and 
be able to get hold of the kernel -of 
truth wherever it is to be found. It 
is his business to point out to the 
Jury the evidence that has been 
brought out by the trial, or if insuf- 
ficient evidence is at hand, and he 
must guard them against forming 
any precipitate judgment in coming 
to a conclusion as to whether a pris- 
oner is guilty or not guilty. The de- 
cision of a Justice of the Peace and 
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Magistrate is final, as they have no 
Jury to advise. Therefore numer- 
ous petty crimes have to be consid- 
ered by these two individuals. 
these persons, however, have to pos- 
sess large Causality, Comparison 
and Conscientiousness, with a full 
degree. of Language, Self-Esteem 
and the Perceptive faculties. 

Tt will be readily seen that law is a 
very analytical subject, and no per- 
son should study it without possess- 
ing a large share of this quality of 
the mind. 

PHYSICIANS. 


Before a person decides to be a 
doctor of any kind, he should make 
up his mind whether he is adapted 
for the work of a specialist ; a family 
physician; a surgeon; a consulting 
physician; or medical missionary. 

For a Specialist a young man (or 
young woman) requires a Mental 
Temperament, a well balanced intel- 
lect, large Human Nature and Com- 
parison, and a full degree of Con- 
structiveness, Cattiousness, and 
Benevolence. He may be an Eye, 
Ear and Throat doctor, in which 
case he should combine the Vital 
with the Mental Temperament; or 
were he an Osteopath he would re- 
quire more of the Motive Tempera- 
ment. 

An ideal Family Physician re- 
quires the Mental-Vital Tempera- 
ment, combined with strongly de- 
veloped social faculties, large Hu- 
man Nature, Benevolence, Hope, 
and only a full development of 
Combativeness, Cautiousness and 
the Perceptive faculties, for he has 
to adapt himself to all classes and 
conditions of people, young and old. 
He must be a good judge of human 
nature so as to apply the proper 
treatment to all his patients. 

For a Surgeon, a person requires 
a Motive-Mental Temperament, 
though under certain conditions the 
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combination of the Vital is most es- 
sential with the Motive, for it adds 
delicacy and feeling. The faculties 
required for this department of med- 
icine are large Perceptive faculties, 
Combativeness, Vitativeness, De- 
structiveness, Locality, Hope, Self- 
Esteem, and Conscientiousness. 


A Consulting Physician should 
have a well balanced temperament. 
He dees not need large Language, 
Agreeableness, Imitation, Benevo- 
lence, or the Social faculties, but he 
must have large Comparison, Hu- 
man Nature, Constructiveness and 
the Perceptive faculties, with an ac- 
tive development of Causality. He 
has to be a kind of medical judge, 
and consider the pros and cons con- 
cerning the treatment ‘given to the 
patient, and is called upon to decide 
whether an operation is required to 
facilitate a cure. He does not per- 
form operations himself, but pre- 
cedes a surgeon and gives a special 
diagnosis to the family physician. 


A Medical Missionary is one who 
has decided to take up primarily 
missionary work, but intends to at- 
tend the sick either at home or 
abroad, and is generally sent out by 
some Missionary Society to superin- 
tend a hospital, to care for the na- 
tives who perhaps know nothing 
about medicine, and it largely de- 
pends on the country that he goes to 
wnat kind of temperament he should 
possess. If he were going to Alaska 
he would need more of the Vital- 
Mental Temperament ; if to the trop- 
ical regions of Africa or India, he 
would be able to do his work better 
with the Motive-Mental Tempera- 
ment, and should possess large Vita- 
tiveness, Human Nature, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Hope and Con- 
scientiousness, large Perceptive fac- 
ulties, and a full degree of Spiritual- 
ity, Combativeness, Causality and 
Destructiveness. This kind of med- 
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ical man has to be very versatile, 
and adapt himself to every contin- 
gency or change that may arise; he 


has often to build school-houses and’ 


residences to live in, and teach the 
natives all kinds of practical work. 
MINISTERS. 

Tf a person wishes to become a 
minister, and train himself (or her- 
self) to become a pastor of a church, 
he (or she) must consider what 
form of theology he is going to 
preach, for nearly every form of be- 
lief requires a special conformation 
of head. This we find to be true 
among the following: the Episcopal- 
ians. Presbyterians, Catholics, Meth- 
odists (or Wesleyans); Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Universalists, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Swedenbor- 
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gians, Salvationists, Disciples of 
Christ, etc. For instance, the Men- 
tal Temperament, with large Vener- 
ation and Ideality, should be pos- 
Sessed by the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian. The Methodist Episcopal 
or Wesleyan minister and the Ro- 
man Catholic Priest require the Vi- 
tal-Mental Temperament, with a 
large development of the social 
brain, an emotional nature, with Be- 
nevolence and Agreeableness well 
developed. The Baptists and Salva- 
tion Army Captains generally pos- 
sess a large degree of the Motive- 
Vital Temperament, with large Con- 
scientiousness, Firmness, Sublimity 
and Destructiveness. The Unitarians 
and the Swedenborgians generally 
possess the Mental Temperament, 
with large Causality or reasoning ca- 
pacity; while the Congregational 
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minister and the Disciples of Christ 
generaly possess a well-balanced or 
harmonious temperament, with large 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Hope and 
Conscientiousness; and the Univer- 
salist generally possesses the Men- 
tal-Vital Temperament, with large 
Benevolence, Hope and Conscien- 
tiousness. 
ARTISTS. 


lf a person wishes to become an 
artist, or sculptor, he must again 
differentiate and decide whether he 
will become a portrait painter or a 
painter of animals, or of landscape; 
a designer ; an artistic house decora- 
tor; a scenic or stage artist; an ar- 
chitect or an artistic photographer. 
All require to possess large Human 
Nature, with perhaps the exception 
of the china, landscape and stage ar- 
tist. For portrait, animal and pho- 
tographic work one needs to pos- 
sess the Mental-Vital Temperament, 
though a harmonious temperament 
is the ideal condition for this work. 
Among the faculties that should be 
large are Ideality, Color, Form, Size 
and Constructiveness; also Order, 
Conscientiousness and Imitation, as 
in David Huntington. 

MUSICIANS. 

Different kinds of musicians re- 
quire a different combination of the 
temperaments and faculties, and this 
is what gives us our great diversity 
of musical artists. Among instru- 
mz2ntalists, we have performers on 
the ‘piano, organ, violin, ’cello, harp, 
etc., besides vocal music, which 
agiin is divided into: the work of 
specialists, such as tenors, sopranos, 
contraltos, bassos, mezzo-sopranos 
and baritones. We again have to 
differentiate in the kind of music 
that is studied, such as classical mu- 
sic, which calls for a development of 
the ‘fore brain; sacred music, which 
calls for a development of the upper 
or superior faculties; ballad and 
folk-songs, which require a large de- 
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velopment of the social brain; pa- — 
triotic and band music, which re- 
quires a development of the side, 
basilar or executive faculties. Ex- 
amples are found in Rubinstein, 
Seethoven, Paderewski, and others. 


POLITICIANS. 


Tf a person decides to become a 
politician, he must differentiate as 
to whether he will become a Repub- 
lican, Democrat, Independent, Pro- 
hibitionist, Tory, Whig, Conserva- 
tive or Liberal. Each requires a 
training along certain views and 
lines of thought, but all, more or 
less, require a knowledge of law as 
a foundation for the working out of 
individual principles. Republicans 
have the Mental-Motive Tempera- 
ment, while Democrats have the 
Mental-Vital; Tories have the Mo- 
tive Temperament, and Whigs the 
Vital; Conservatives have the Men- 
tal-Motive Temperament, and Lib- 
erals have the Mental-Vital Tem- 
perament. Examples are found in 
McKinley, Taft, Roosevelt and oth- 
ers. 

Occupations for Teachers, Gar- 
deners, Builders, Dressmakers, Of- 
fice Employeés, Housekeepers, 
Blacksmiths, Farmers, Contractors, 
Shoemakers, Bankers, Editors, Writ- 
ers, Publishers, Druggists, Grocers, 
etc., are of equal importance with 
those already mentioned, but they 
must be omitted from this present 
article. 

Other works that should be stud- 
ied in relation to this subject are: 
“Choice of Pursuits; or What to Do 
and Why” (by Nelson Sizer) ; “How 
to Do Business”; “How to Keep a 
Store” (by Samuel H. Terry); 
“How Six Girls Made Money; and 
Occupations for Women” (by Mar- 
ion E Roe); “Ready for Business; 
or Choosing an Occupation” (by 
Geo. J. Manson) ; “Phrenology, Its 
Use in Business Life” (by J. A, 
Fowler). 
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ROSEMARIE. 
A STORY. 


By Corne tia S. Rosinson. 


“N-o-w,” Rosemarie, I think you're 
real mean!” 

“IT didn’t mean to be,” half sobbed 
the child; “I didn’t know you cared, 
and Grandma said I might go.” 

Rosemarie looked up at her com- 
panion through blinding tears. Her 
sensitive nature had been wounded and 
she could not conceal it. 

Alice Norwood, a child of about 
Rosemarie’s age, grew angrier at 
sight of the grief she witnessed. She 
stamped her foot upon the piazza, as 
she exclaimed : 

“Its too mean, you always get 
everything and go everywhere.” 

“OQ, Alice,” cried Rosemarie; “if 
you had been here you might have 
gone in the sleigh too; and you know 
Grandma told us to stay here and 
you went away.” 

“Well—I only went to the barn to 
eat apples,” said Alice, testily. 

“But you know, Alice, they are not 
your apples and anyway Grandma 
told us not to eat them for they must 
be shipped to market.” 

“T don’t care, I’m going to have 
apples and we haven't any—Auch! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! I’m killed. I know I 
am,” cried Alice as a good sized snow- 
ball struck her cheek and, shattered, 
fell in soft flakes about her. 

Johnnie, rugged and rosy, came 
running toward the girls, calling 
“Hello, Alice, what struck you?” 

“Don’t talk to me, Johnnie Thorn- 
ton,” cried Alice; “I hate you, yes I 
do, and I’ll tell your father you struck 
me in the face.” 

“Then you'll tell a story, for I did 
no such thing. It was an accident,” 
replied Johnnie with spirit. 

“Tt was no such thing, Johnnie 
“Thornton, so there!” 

“Alice,” explained the boy; “it was 


an accident that it struck you. I 
meant it for Rosemarie, aud she would 
have laughed.” 

“I don’t care, I tell you, I'll tell 
your father you struck me, for you 
did.” 

“O, go tell,” cried Johnnie -im- 
patiently. Alice trotted off in high 
dudgeon. Johnnie gathered the snow 
in silence and rounding it into balls 
placed them in a pile. 

Rosemarie, watching him, stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, as 
alternately she pressed a foot against 
her leg to feel a little warmth. It 
was zero weather and the deep un- 
broken snow covered the great fields 
in the valley of the foot hills of the 
Green Mountains and spread its white 
blanket from summit to base of the 
hills around as far as eye could 
reach; while the delicate traceries of 
the snow laden branches of pine and 
hemlock formed a lace-like canopy 
against the blue dome above. 

The details of this beautiful scene 
could not have been described by the 
children, for they had not yet réached 
the age of appreciative expression. 

But there was an inherent love for 
the fields and hills whether they were 
covered with snow or rose in a 
tangled mass of trees and vines. 

Each season brought its pleasures 
and the hardships had no real exist- 
ence in the child-life. 

So Rosemarie, whose unconscious 
attempt to keep her feet warm was 
the only evidence that she felt the cold, 
stood watching Johnnie pile the balls, 
it was doubtful if she had any de- 
finite idea in her mind. 

Probably that was the case with 
Johnnie also, but, when he had made 
a goodly pile, he said: 

“Come, lets have a game of ball” — 
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and straightway set to work to divide 
the pile and place part of them a con- 
siderable distance from -the piazza, 
where he left Rosemarie and stationed 
himself at the further pile. 


It did not take long for the children 
to become interested in the game, and 
oblivious to any little unpleasantness 
that may have ruffled their tempers 
for the moment. 

The dinner hour found them with 
rosy cheeks and hearty appetites, and 
Rosemarie, for the time forgetful of 
the game, burst into the kitchen and 
was soon ready for the mid-day meal. 

Johnnie Thornton poked his head in 
at the door and called: “I'll finish the 
balls with you after dinner.” 

“All right,” called Rosemarie, as 
she turned toward the window in time 
to see Johnnie making for the top of 
the hill where his home stood. 


Rosemarie entered the dining-room, 
radiant and happy, and seating herself 
at the table commenced to eat in earn- 
est. She was fond of good things and 
the Beringer’s table was always well 
laden. 

“O, I’m so glad you’ve got corn,” 
as she turned toward her Grandmother, 
whose reproving glance plainly told 
her she must not talk with her mouth 
full. 

As the child passed her dish for 
more, her Grandmother said: “I think, 
my dear, you would better eat some- 
thing else.” 

“Well, I am eating all I can, but 
you know I do love corn, I like it bet- 
ter on the ear, but I know we can’t 
have it so in winter—please, Grand- 
ma.” 

Unable to resist her plea, Mrs. Ber- 
inger replenished the dish; and the 
child prattled on between mouthfuls. 

“Alice Norwood’s a big story teller, 
she said Johnnie hit her in the face— 
it did hit her, but he meant it for me, 
so she shouldn’t say he hit her, should 
she, Grandma? Any way I wouldn’t 
care, would you?” “And O, Grand- 
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ma, the new teacher’s got red hair, and 
just think of it, she’s a married 
woman !” 

“All the girls say she shouldn’t be 
allowed to teach, and I say so, too.” 

“Grandma, shouldn’t she stay at 
home and take care of her own chil- 
dren ?” 

“Child! Don’t talk so fast, perhaps 
the new teacher hasn’t any children.” 

“O, Grandma, do you really think 
so?” said Rosemarie in a tone of pity. 

And then, not waiting for a reply, 
she added reflectively: “Well, Grand- 
ma, I think she ought to have some.” 

Suddenly coming to the limit of her 
gastrinomical capacity she exclaimed 
as she unceremoniously dropped her 
spoon in her saucer, “O, I’m so full.” 

“Sh !—sh!—” whispered Grandma. 

Contritely the child looked up into 
the face of her Grandmother and said 
demurely : 

“Please excuse me, Grandma, I 
mean—lI can’t get any more in.” 

Oblivious to the significance of the 
general laugh that went up from the 
family, Rosemarie excused herself and 
hastily putting on her outer clothing 
was soon outside and just in time to 
see Johnnie Thornton fall midway on 
the hill and come rolling down, gath- 
ering snow on the way until he looked 
like a huge snow ball. 

Alice came running up from her 
home, screaming .in a shrill, angry 
voice : 

“I’m glad of it!” “I’m glad of it!” 
“It serves you right!” 

Rosemarie ran past her and, leaning 
over Johnnie, whispered tenderly : 

“Johnnie, are you hurt?” 

At the sound of her voice, the boy 
picked himself up, shook off the snow 
and, if he had for the moment felt 
stunned, the sound of Rosemarie’s 
sweet voice and the sight of her bright 
face made him forget all about his 
fall, as he said with child-like pleas- 
ure, “Come, Rosemarie, let’s play the 
balls out.” 
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But somehow the enthusiasm was 
spent and Alice Norwood’s presence 
did not rekindle it. 

The children stood for a moment in 
a state of uncertainty, but in zero 
weather that state of affairs cannot 
last long and simultaneously they 
started the erection of a snow man. 

Alice had joined in the work and 
harmony prevailed while their merry 
laughter and cries of approval and ad- 
miration bore cheery echoes upon the 
clear cold air. 

The children had worked diligently 
and the crowning work of placing the 
head upon his shoulders made their 
man complete, and they stood off to 
admire him ; when, with one fell blow, 
Alice sent his head rolling to the 
snow-covered ground. 

“O, Alice!” Johnnie and Rosemarie 
called simultaneously, “What did you 
do that for!’ 

“OQ, just because I wanted to be 
hateful” ; replied that unhappy querel- 
ous child, as she scampered off for 
her house. 

“So she is hateful,” exclaimed 
Johnnie: “I suppose she will tell ‘Pop’ 
I struck her.” 

“T’ll tell him you didn’t, Johnnie,” 
said Rosemarie indignatly, and then 
added knowingly, “and he’ll believe 
me.” 


“Will you stand by me, Rose- 
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marie?” asked Johnnie earnestly. 

“Yes, I will, Johnnie”; she replied. 

They looked into each other’s eyes. 
with childish gladness, all uncon- 
scious that his desire and her pledge 
were the expression of that loyalty 
that only mutual love can give. 

With that silent, to them incompre- 
hensible understanding, they parted 
for the night just as the servant came 
to the door calling “Rosemarie, Rose~ 
marie, don’t you know supper’s most 
over, and if you want any pumpkin 
pie you'd better hurry, and there’s. 
company, too,” she added. 

“Who is it, Rose McGinty?” whis- 
pered the child. As she peeped 
through the door which led to the 
dining-room, she saw her grand- 
mother place the last piece of her 
favorite pie on a plate, and fearful 
lest she had lost her share, in a state 
of exasperation and to the consterna- 
tion of the family, she cried : “O, dear! 
there goes the last piece of pie!” 

N. B.—In Rosmarie’s character we 
find the faculties of Benevolence, 
Friendship, Agreeableness and Ap- 
probativeness were largely devel- 
oped, while these faculties in Alice’s 
character were sadly deficient. The 
latter was touchy, jealous and hy- 
persensitive, the former was loving, 
forgiving and entertaining. 


A BIRTHDAY WIsH. 


God keeps thee, dear, through all the 
years, 

Through all the joys, the sorrows, 
tears 

Of life—its commonplaces, too. 

God keep thee sweet, and brave and 
true. 

Amid the doubts and fears that rise 


In every life—the mysteries, 
Things that are hard to understand, 
The movings of a mystic hand, 
God keep thy reason sound and sure. 
Thy mind alert, thy heart still pure. 
God keep thee always—this I pray 
For thee, upon this Natal day. 

—B. McM. 
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BIOPHILISM, 


By Cartes Jos1an Apams, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE SENSE OF 


The tongue is commonly spoken 
of as the organ of taste. It seems to 
me that the mouth should be con- 
sidered that organ, for, while most 
of the bits of protuberances through 
which the individual tastes, or 
through which a thing tastes to the 
individual—the word taste being 
used in these two senses—are on the 
tongue, they are found, also, on the 
soft-palate. In each of these pro- 
tuberances (papille), terminates a 
branch from the gastatory nerve. 
This recognizes the sweetness, the 
sourness, the saltness, the bitterness 
of the thing which comes into the 
mouth, or is touched by the tongue, 
through a fluid which is emitted 
from the protuberance, and sends 
word to the mind along the nerve 
from which it springs. 

This involves that the thing 
tasted must be dissolvable, to a de- 
gree. You see the street arab re- 
garding wistfully. the fruit on a 
stand. You pay for an apple, and 
present it to him. He bites into it, 
and shakes his head with gusto. It 
has had a taste to him. The same 
was not true of the things which he 
spat into the palm of his free hand, 
that he might take the bite. They 
are the dice with which he had been 
playing craps with a ring of com- 
panions, and which, as the ring dis- 
integrated, he had to hide at the ap- 
pearance of a cop. He may have 
tasted something, or some things, 
which were on the dice, but he could 
not taste the dice. The dog is aware 
of, and pleased by the sweetness of 


TASTE. 


the lump of sugar which his master 
has given him, but he has no sensa- 
tion, pleasant or unpleasant, refer- 
able to the sense of taste, in the re- 
gard of the marble, or the diamond, 
which the same master may have 
trained him to hold in his mouth. 
This comes of neither the ivory, or 
the imitation of ivory, nor the mar- 
ble, or the diamond being affected 
by the saliva. 

Anatomy points out that the papil- 
le, the immediate organs of taste, 
increase, and are more sensitive as 
the base of the tongue is approached. 
The result is that the tasteful thing 
—the thing to be desired, through 
the sense of taste—is, unconsciously, 
worked, by the individual in whose 
mouth it is, towards the pharynx— 
to be swallowed— as instinctively as 
he drives the untasteful, or distaste- 
ful thing away from the pharynx, 
to be ejected through the lips. 

30, as one would suppose, from 
the position of its organ, or the ar- 
rangement of its organs, the office 
of taste is to decide what shall, and 
what shall not go into the stomach. 
It is the head fireman of our econ- 
omy; or, I would rather say, the 
chief chemist, and in the our I would 
include more than the humans. 
Taste is among the most masterful 
of the senses. This is very apparent 
in ornithology. The migrations of 
the birds depends more upon the 
question of the desired food than up- 
on the question of season. Take that 
warbler of the four yellow spots— 
the Myrtle Warbler. It may be 
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seen throughout the winter, wher- 
ever there are plenty of bayberries— 
the food for which it has the most 
pronounced taste. 

The individual is not more cer- 
tainly awakened through any sense 
than he is through the sense of taste, 
especially when the somatic desire 
is involved. How many horses foun- 
der themselves when opportunity 
presents itself? Has your pet dog 
never eaten too much? In certain 
regions robins are frequently picked 
up in a hopeless condition of intoxi- 
cation, from having eaten fermented 
fruit. Sparrows, without respect to 
age or sex, will drink the wine from 
a defective cask, till the oldest and 
wisest among them form a prevent- 
ing cordon about the puddles. There 
is no need of calling attention to the 
great armies of gourmets, gour- 
mands, tipplers and drunkards 
among men, and, unfortunately, of 
recent years, among women. A cure 
may lie in calling one from the som- 
atic desire to the desire of taste in 
its simplicity. When the boys of 
the staff were starting out for a 
night, the old editor would look over 
his glasses, regarding them, and say, 
with a secretive grin: 

“Never take a glass of anything 
when you don’t want it—that’s tem- 
perance!” 

The cat seems to have more judg- 
ment in this regard than most other 
animals, including man. At a re- 
cent meal, I placed some meat on a 
plate, and put it on the floor at the 
side of my chair, for Pickanniny, the 
one of the rectory cats which has 
adopted me. He scented it. It 
seemed to be satisfactory to the 
sense of smell. He took a piece in 
his mouth. He spat it out. It was 
not satisfactory to the sense of taste. 
This he did, notwithstanding he had 
given every evidence, by mewing in 
his low, appealing way, by scratch- 
ing my knee till his claws went 
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through my trousers, and looking 
prayerfully into my eyes, that he 
was hungry. There was something 
in the meat offensive to his taste. It 
is possible that it would not have 
been good for him. 

What was the thing offensive? 
There is no knowing. The meat 
had been as satisfactory in taste as. 
in every other regard to the humans. 
who had partaken of it. His sense 
of taste must be more delicate than. 
ours. He must have detected some-- 
thing that was beyond us. 

What can be tasted? I have men- 
tioned four things—sweet, sour, salt 
and bitter. There are those who. 
think that only two things can be 
tasted—sweet and sour. There are 
those who think that more than the 
four things commonly accepted can. 
be tasted—such as the astringent, 
the alkaline, the acrid, the fiery. The 
truth would seem to be that the or- 
dinary tastes are the four orthodox 
ones—sweet, sour, salt and bitter, 
but that there are, not only an infin- 
itude of combinations of two or 
more of these, but, also, numberless 
tastes which cannot be so classified. 
He who has ever been driven to. 
drink from a puddle in the American 
Desert knows that there is a taste 
which is not sweet, sour, salt, or bit- 
ter. The same is true of the one who 
has been driven to the eating of 
cold-storage fish, butter, or eggs. 

There are three things with which 
taste, properly speaking, may be 
confounded. They are touch, desire, 
and disgust. This comes of the facts 
that the tongue, the organ of taste, 
is, also, a minor organ of touch, and 
that the same membrane, glands and 
papilla, in character, which cover it, 
line the stomach. It is sometimes 
said that something held in the 
mouth, or masticated, has a gritty 
taste. The truth would be stated 


were it said that it has a gritty feel- 


ing. Man is at one with certain 
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members of the goose and the ser- 
pent families in being able to touch 
with the tongue, and in being sensi- 
tive to touch on that member..When 
the meat is gone, the child knows 
the shape of the seed of the cherry, 
er prune, which is left in its mouth. 
And it will not attempt to chew it 
as it will the tasteless gum. The 
kitten will not lap the too hot milk. 
The arab would have known the 
shape of the dice in his mouth if he 
had never touched them with his 
fingers. The dog was aware of the 
shape of the marble, or the diamond, 
in his mouth though he had no fin- 
gers with which to touch. 

There can be no doubt that one 
may desire, or be disgusted by the 
sight, scent, touch, or even by the 
mention of a thing, because of its 
taste. The pleasure of taste, or its 
‘offensiveness—of taste pure and 
‘ssimple—is, in cases, very powerful. 
An individual, in Boston, a parish- 
ioner of Phillips Brooks, seemed 
to care for nothing but what 
was agreeable to the taste. His 
bachelor home was stocked with 
‘delicacies from the bakeries, the con- 
fectioneries, the vineyards, the dis- 
tilleries, the monasteries of the 
world. The years went by. His 
taste dulled. When its delicacy was 
‘all gone he committed suicide. On 
‘the other hand, there is many an in- 
dividual to whom something is of- 
fensive because of its taste. When 
I was a boy, I knew intimately a 
man who could not be induced to 
take a bite of the most delicately 
boiled chicken. He said that if he 
«did so, he would. be sickened. Was 
this because of some observation of 
the habits of chickens? or did he 
suffer from a birthmark? All that 
I know is that he put it upon the 
ground of not liking boiled chicken. 

But either desire or disgust with 
regard to food or drink is more apt 
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to be somatic than referable to the 
sense of taste. There is no one who 
does not know that, in a condition 
of health, he may strongly, even vio- 
lently, desire what, in a condition of 
disease, is as strongly, or violently, 
disgusting to him. Your friend is 
ill. You call upon him. He brings 
out a cordial, of which you and he 
are mutually fond. He does not fill 
his glass. You ask him why. His 
disgust at even the suggestion is so 
great that he turns his head away, 
with a wry face—so great that he 
cannot respond. His taste with re- 
gard to the cordial has not changed. 
The taste of the cordial has not 
changed. What has changed is the 
friend’s corporeal condition in rela- 
tion to the cordial. When his health 
is recovered, he calls upon you. You 
have the same cordial. You bring 
it out. He is as fond of it as he ever 
was. When your dog is well he is 
fond of the tidbit, or the chocolate- 
drop; when he is not well, he, with 
a lugubrious expression of face, 
turns away, when one or the other 
of them is offered to him. 

This resuggests the office of the 
sense of taste in our economy. 
Through taste, a thing is offered 
to the appetite. Back of the appetite 
is the physical system, which appe- 
tite serves. It would seem that what 
appetite would have appropriated 
by the physical being would be good 
for the physical being. Such would, 
undoubtedly, be the case were taste 
always normal. But it is sometimes 
abnormal. Then it may be acquired. 

It would seem that—using the 
word taste in the sense of a quality 
of the thing tasted—there is not a 
great number of absolutely normal 
tastes which please. The most wuni- 
versal of them appears to be sweet. 
The next, in the regard of universal- 
ity seems to be salt—though there 
may be more of the somatic in its 
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enjoyment than there is in the en- 
joyment of sweet. However this 
may be, explorers tell us that in 
Central Africa the little savages pre- 
fer a lump of salt to a lump of sugar, 
Whoever has been in the wilderness 
has seen the salt licks of the wild 
creatures. Are they drawn by a de- 
mand of taste, or a need of the 
body? 

_It is hard to separate the sensa- 
tion of taste and the general bodily 
sensation. The Southern mountain- 
eer complimented the glass, or tin- 
cup, of old pine-top with which he 
had been treated, by saying: 

“Wish my neck wa’ as long as a 
rail, and I could taste such stuff all 
the way down!” 

He was a man of imagination. 
But he was not a psychologist. He 
did not know that there are none of 
the papillz of taste below the base 
of the tongue, and was probably 
confounding somatic sensation with 
— sensation of taste, pure and sim- 
ple. 

Women and children are fond of 
candies. Men are not so much so. 
This comes of the fact that men 
have developed tastes which are not 
normal, But let men be cut away 
from. sugar in all forms and they 
will crave it through bodily demand. 
An expedition to Alaska took other 
than saccharine matter for the 
economization of space. When it 
returned to the borders of civiliza- 
tion that for which its members 
were the most eager was sugar. 

The abnormity of taste is an in- 
teresting subject. It may be in the 
line of quantity, or in that of the 
out-of-the-ordinary of the thing de- 
sired. A lady tells me that every- 
thing she eats distresses her, but 
that, notwithstanding this, she 
wants to be eating all the while. I 
advised her to take medical advice. 
She does so, and learns that the 
trouble is that she does not assim- 
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ilate what she eats. This abnor- 
mality as to the quantity eaten is so 
common that there is no need of 
dwelling on it. As to the out-of-the- 
ordinary things desired, take one 
illustration. Years ago, I myself 
knew a young lady who was so 
fond of kerosene that the can con- 
taining it had to be kept from her 
under lock and key. I have in mind 
the case of a man in whose life an 
abnormity of taste showed but 
twice. And each time it combined 
the desires for quantity and for the 
thing out-of-the-ordinary. Though 
he had never tasted strong drink, he 
once shut himself in and drank a 
gallon of whisky of full strength in 
twenty-four hours: On another oc- 
casion he withdrew himself from 
the world, and in the same length of 
time, smoked a box of a hundred 
cigars—they, also, of full strength. 
That was years ago. And a singular 
thing is that he has never since de- 
sired either whisky or tobacco. 

And a taste may not only be nor- 
mal or abnormal, it may be ac- 
quired. The number of our tastes 
which are acquired is legion. Among 
them are those which cause a man 
to prefer something else to candy— 
such as those for tobacco, fiery and 
effervescing drinks, and drugs. But 
there are innocent tastes which are 
acquired. There are few who were 
reared away from the seashore who 
cannot remember when oysters, for 
instance, were nauseating to them. 
And how the boy does struggle to 
learn.to smoke or chew! How bitter 
was his first glass of beer! And 
how his first sip of whisky did burn! 
But man is not the only animal who 
can acquire a taste. When my dog 
Phlip—who went through poison 
administered by some one who was 
jealous of my owning a dog who 
was the master of seventeen distinct 
tricks—came to me, I and the other 
members of the family at the rectory 
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were surprised that he préferred 
sour victuals. We soon found that 
he would eat pickles. And beer was 
his favorite beverage. This was dis- 
covered to be the case through the 
emptying of some bottles of that 
beverage which had soured.. He had 
been nourished from the table of a 
physician, who was a German, and 
had acquired the tastes of the Ger- 
man cuisine and closet. 

There seems to be a receding lim- 
it to the degree to which the sense 
of taste can be developed. The wine- 
tester was brought to pass upon a 
hogshead of wine. He detected 
tastes of leather and metal. The 
wine was racked off, and at the 
bottom of the hogshead was found 
a key attached to a small leather 
strap. And the tea-taster does as 
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wonderful things as the wine-taster. 
I have known one of these for some 
years. His name is A. J. Grant-Cook. 
He is in the Ceylon trade. He re- 
cently passed upon a great number 
of samples of tea, from a great va- 
riety of tea-growing countries. He 
told the quality and the place of 
growing of each sample, and went, 
Later he was called back, and asked 
to again pass upon the samples. He 
did so, repeating, in the case of ev- 
ery sample, exactly, and in every 
detail, what he had said. In the 
meantime the samples had been 
moved about, thoroughly mixed, as. 
to their relations to each other. 

The developed taste is of worth, 
not only in commerce, but also in 
chemistry. 


‘SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


THE PREVENTION OF RHEUMATISM. 

The leading Allopathic physicians 
of this country are fast becoming 
convinced that rheumatism, gout, 
sciatica, neuralgia and many other 
diseases are the result of using too 
much albuminous: substances as 
food. All foods that contain nitro- 
gen if used in excess are apt to de- 
velop a condition of the blood in 
which the carbon and nitrogen in 
the food are not properly oxygen- 
ated. It requires plenty of oxygen 
to get the food into a condition to 
be used by the tissues and at the 
same time to convert the waste prod- 
ucts into urea so it can be eliminated 
by the kidneys. Bright’s disease is 
also brought on by an excess of al- 
bumen in the food. We clip the 
following from the “Medical Sum- 
mary” for May, which shows the 
way Medical Literature is tending. 


RHEUMATISM AND Its PREVENTION. 

“This malady is entirely to be 
avoided in one or all of three ways: 
First, and most important, by 
abstaining from such articles of 
diet as are known to consist very 
largely or almost entirely of nitro- 
gen, such as lean meat, cheese, and 
milk; second, by taking in as much 
oxygen by means of active exercise 
as may be necessary to oxidise all 
the nitrogen in the blood ; and, third, 
if one is unwilling or unable to eat 
less meat and take more exercise, 
then the next best thing to do is to 
drink enough pure water to dissolve 
as much of the unoxidised nitrogen 
as possible, and thus to eliminate it 
by means of the kidneys from the 
blood.” 

Warmth is also an essential for 
all persons who are troubled with 
Rheumatism, hence Turkish Baths 
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will cure when nothing else will. We 
have known persons who have con- 
tracted Rheumatism from sitting in 
cold rooms. 


Is ALCOHOL A REMEDY FOR DISEASE? 


We have already called attention 
to a report made by 15 distinguished 
English physicians endorsing alco- 
holic stimulants not only as a food, 
but a remedy for disease as well. All 
of these physicians are most un- 
doubtedly users of alcohol in some 
form, and therefore feel that they 
cannot do without it, and believe it 
necessary for health and happiness, 
but fortunately for the human race 
the majority of doctors are begin- 
ning to see that it is not necessary 
as a remedy or a food. 

Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., LL. 
D., F. R..C. S., Surgeon-in-Ordinary 
to King Edward VII., and Surgeon- 
in-Ordinary to H. R. H., the Prince 
of Wales, recently delivered an ad- 
dress at the Church House, West- 
minster. Among other things he 
said was the following: 

“The point in regard to alcohol is 
simple enough. It is a poison, and it 
is a poison which, like other poisons, 
has certain uses; but the limitations 
in the use of alcohol should be as 
strict as the limitations in the use of 
any other kind of poison. Moreover, 
it is an insidious poison in that it 
produces effects which seem to have 
only one antidote—alcohol again. 
This applies to another drug equally 
insidious, and that is morphia or 
opium, Unfortunately, the term poi- 
son is by no means an exaggerated 
one, when it is realized that with al- 
cohol, as drunk by many of the poor- 
er classes, there is apt to be mixed 
a very definite poison in the form of 
fusel oil. There is no disguising the 
fact that alcohol is of late years less 
used by the medical profession. .. . 
Some people say: (‘Alcohol is a most 
excellent appetizer. There can be 
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no possible harm in a little before a 
meal.’) What are the facts? First 
of all, no appetite needs to be artifi- 
cially stimulated. There is no need, 
supposing this property of alcohol 
to be true, to use anything that will 
excite an appetite. 


“It is said that alcohol is strength- 
ening and that it gives great working 
power. We hear a great deal of this 
in the advocacy of British beef and 
beer. That sounds very well, but let 
us view the facts. Alcohol modifies 
certain constituents of the blood and, 
on this account and on others, it ef- 
fects prejudicially the nourishment 
of the body.” 

Sir Frederick goes on to speak of 
the troops at Ladysmith during the 
South African campaign a few years 
ago. The great surgeon was with 
the relief column that moved on to 
Ladysmith. He states as follows: 
“In that column of some 30,000 men 
the first who dropped out were not 
the tall men, or the short men, or the 
big men, or the little men, but the 
drinkers, and they dropped out as 
clearly as if they had been labeled 
with a big letter on their backs.” 

Sir Frederick, in speaking of the 
effects. of alcohol on circulation, 
says: “Alcohol produces an increas- 
ed heartbeat, a fuller pulse and red- 
der skin. It calls upon the reserve 
power of the man, but the moment 
the effect passes off the action of the 
heart is actually weakened. Conse- 
quently the temporary effect is pro- 
duced at an unfortunate cost. 


“Alcohol is certainly inconsistent 
with what may be called fine work. 
It is inconsistent with a surgeon’s 
work and with anything that re- 
quires a quick, accurate and alert 
judgment. I am much struck with 
the fact that many professional men 
have discontinued the use of stimu- 
lants in the middle of the day. Why? 
For no other reason in ninety-nine 
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cases out of a hundred than that they 
find they can work better without 


“Alcohol does not ‘keep out the 
cold.’ 

“Young men must not touch it. 
No one ‘who is young and healthy 
can want alcohol any more than he 
can want strychnine. 

“In conclusion let me add one 
more testimony. Having spent the 
greater part of my life in operating, 
I can assure you that the person of 
all others that I dread to see enter 
the operating theatre is the drinker. 
I share with the late Sir James Paget 
his absolute dread of the secret 
drinker.” 

PASTEURIZED MILK FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. Nathan Straus, who has fur- 
nished the City for the past few 
years with pasteurized milk, has: re- 
cently received a letter from Captain 
Thomas Franklin, treasurer of the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, giving some important 
facts about the pasteurizing of milk 

for the soldiers at West Point. 

' For the last four years Captain 
Franklin has been giving the soldiers 
pasteurized milk to the extent of 
180 gallons per day, most of which is 
drank by the cadets. Previous to 
the time that they began to use pas- 
teurized milk, there were cases of ty- 
phoid fever every year and just be- 
fore the necessary plant for pasteur- 
izing the milk was put in, they had 
quite a number of cases of typhoid 
fever in the corps. It may have 
been a coincidence, as opponents of 
pasteurizing will assert, but I think 
not. 

I have noticed that many well in- 
formed, men and scientists of repute 
assert that pasteurizing so changes 
the chemical composition of milk 
that it is not the same perfect food 
that raw milk is. In refutation of 
this no better proof can be brought 
than the 500 young men whose 
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health record it would be hard to 
beat. - They can be seen by anyone 
interested enough to go to West 
Point and look into these matters. 

The examination of milk as well 
as other foods by microscope and 
by chemists will help to determine 
the cause of nearly all diseases the 
human race is subject to. Most of 
these diseases will be found to come 
from taking poisons in the food and 
drink. When the body becomes un- 
able to eliminate these foreign sub- 
stances they block up the capillaries 
and cause congestion; the pressure 
upon the nerves causes pain and if 
the excess of waste and poisonous 
matters in the blood is continued, 
disease and premature death follow. 
The use of drug poisons to cure dis- 
ease caused by such excesses is in 
reality the height of folly. While 
certain narcotics and anzsthetics 
may be used to kill pain, they are 
not curative. -They only paralyze 
the nerves of sensation, but leave the 
poisons which destroy life in the 
blood. To effect a cure you must 
eliminate the poisons. 





Reno, Neyada, is paving its streets 
with gold. This is not such a piece of 
extravagance as at first appears, 
when it is learned that debris assaying 
from five dollars to twelve dollars a 
ton, but which cannot be worked 
profitably, is being used. 

Trees that will grow in sandhills 
and without irrigation, are the latest 
discovery of the government Bureau 
of Forestry. In the course of half a 
century forests are expected to cover 
the waste regions of the West. 

The government’s search for valua- 
ble foodstuffs pays. Macaroni wheat, 
imported from Prussia at a cost of 
$10,000 annually, yields $10,000,000. 
Sorghum was brought from China in 
1864 at a cost of $2,000. That na- 
tion’s source of income from that crop 
is $40,000,000 annually. 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFANCY. 
By UNCLE Joe. 


FORMING THE BABY’S CHAR- 
ACTER. 


One would hardly expect to find 
marked traits of character in a very 
young infant; nevertheless, they are 
there, and show themselves. very 
strongly, often when the infant.is not 
more than twenty-four hours old. 
This, then, is the time to commence 
your training. Begin the molding 
process right now. It is for you to 
make the child what you will, and if 
begun now the task will not be a diffi- 
cult one. I have often seen the most 
stubborn and even vicious children in 
a marvelously short time suctumb 
completely to good influence, becom- 
ing sunny-tempered, obedient, and 
lovable. ; 

Infants are helpless; consequently 
they require our care, and it is a mat- 
ter of duty that this should be our in- 
telligent best. Do not depend on 


guessing in this important matter; 
it is not safe. Children require love, 
sympathy, companionship, and amuse- 
ment just as much as the adult, prob- 
ably more; but remember that a sur- 
feit of good things has the same ef- 
fect upon the young as it does upon 
an older person. It seems rather 
ridiculous, does it not, to think of a 
child, and a very young one at that, 
becoming blasé—tired of the good 
things offered? But it is true. We do 
not have to look very far to see chil- 
dren, even infants, turn away their 
heads with a shriek of disapprobation 
when well meant, but constant de- 
monstrations of affection are thrust 
upon them, This open rebellion goes 
to show how. distasteful it is to the 
child. Occasionally children of not 
over-robust constitutions become so 
wearied and weak with handling, hug- 
ging, and kissing that like a sensitive 
plant they wilt, and with pathetic 


From Everybody's } agazine 


“HEAR My DOLLIES’ PRAYER.” 
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patience submit to the inevitable be- 
cause they are too weak to resist. 

A selfish, nervous, unhappy child 
is invariably the result of over-in- 
dulgence on the part of the parent, 
and not infrequently the parent reaps 
a bitter reward in utterly failing to 
hold the respect, love, and obedience 
which are due the parent from the 
child. Children who are over-in- 
dulged lack self-control, and self-con- 
trol taught at a very early age soon 
ceases to be self-control. It becomes 
a habit of trust in the mother—con- 
fidence in her discretion, love, and 
judgment. If this early training is 
delayed, almost before the mother 
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realizes it she finds a wilful and stub- 
born child; then if she tries to cor- 
rect the faults she has nourished she 
will realize that the remodeling pro- 
cess is a far more difficult task than 
the molding would have been in the 
beginning. If you commence to 
humor the child early in life by walk- 
ing, rocking, or some other form of 
entertainment he will have a right to 
expect to be humored in other things, 
and he usually is humored until hé 
becomes the autocrat who holds sway 
over every one with whom he comes 
in contact—Dr. Marianna Wheeler 
in Harper’s Bazar. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


Competitions are open freely to all 
who may desire to compete, without 
charge or consideration of any kind, 
and contestants need not be subscrib- 
ers for the Journal in order to be 
entitled to compete for the prizes of- 
fered. 

The April prize for the best sug- 
gestions as to how to improve the 
cee and increase its circulation, 

as been awarded to Cornelia S. 
Robinson. One very good suggestion 
which might be acted upon at once 
is for persons to organize a club plan 
for securing five subscriptions at $1 
each, sent to separate addresses, the 
organizer to receive a subscription 
free. Another suggestion was for a 
short story to appear in each num- 
ber, with engaging caption, the editor 
to analyse the characters in the story 
at the close of it. Still another sug- 
gestion is for a serial or a story in 
parts, to be published monthly, the 
editor to analyse the author and the 
characters at the close. 

The prize for May has_ been 
awarded to John S. Foster, for the 
best article on the Definition and Cul- 
tivation of Hope. 


The prize for June has been 
awarded to E. J. Barton, Conn., for 
the best article on How to Spend a 
Summer Holiday. 


The July competition will be for 
the best article on “The Organ of 
Conscientiousness.” ~ 


The prize for August will be for 
the best views on “Diet in Relation 
to Temperament,” with practical rules 
and suggestions for the same. 


The September prize will be for the 
best true story of the sagacity and in- 
telligence of any animal. 


The competition for October will be 
for the best story of “How a summer 
holiday was spent.” 

All manuscript must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink.. The prize 
winners will be given a year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, or one of the books men- 
tioned on page 31 (the January is- 
sue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 
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Lf you cannot be happy in one way be hippy in another. 


Many in this world 


run after felicity like an absent-minted man hunting for his hat, while all the 


time it is on his head or in his hand. 


CHARACTER RIGHTLY 
VALUED. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
addresses given at many of the 
Graduation Exercises have been of 
a high tone during the past month, 
and as typical of what others have 
been, we quote from an address that 
was given by Theodore P. Shonts, 
who spoke of the importance of 
character. He said in part: 

“There has never been a time when 
there was such a demand for char- 
acter in public and private life as 
there is to-day, and the educated 
man who !acks high moral charac- 


Sydney Smith, 


ter is more heavily handicapped 
than is the honest man who lacks 
education. It is the confidence of 
the people in the integrity and high 
purposes of President Roosevelt 
that has given him the power to 
successfully attack powerful combi- 
nations which were so strongly in- 
trenched that no previous President 
had ever seriously contemplated 
proceedings against them. So it is 
with Governor Hughes in New 
York. As with the President, the 
people believe in both his honesty 
and sincerity, and so through sheer 
force of public sentiment he is 
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.bringing about reform.” 

Mere learning without high moral 
character, in a man who holds con- 
trol of any large and important in- 
stitution, does not call out the re- 
spect of the public. During the past 
two years the attacks that have been 
made upon powerful Combinations, 
Trust Companies and Insurance 
Companies tend to prove to young 
men and women just graduating 
from Universities. that there is 
something greater still for them to 
possess than a College or a Univer- 
sity diploma. Where a person can 
possess both the diploma and the 
high moral standing, as we have 
~ ample examples to show, there is 
cause for congratulation. 

In order to make a proper study 
of character, students or graduates 
are brought face to face with the 
problems of life, and the questions 
which interest them most on say- 
ing farewell to their Alma Mater, 
are, “What shall I become?” “What 
shall I do with the knowledge I 
have gained?” and “How can I 
make a success in life?”. We have 
endeavored to answer this question 
in some of its aspects in the first ar- 
ticle which appears in this month’s 
issue, but a young man or a young 
woman has to scrutinize himself or 
herself very closely, unless he or she 
consults an expert, in deciding what 
gifts he possesses to enable him to 
reap the benefit of his education. 

That an education is necessary 
for all avocations in life, however 
humble the work may be or how- 
ever difficult the avenue to fill, is 
recognized by all deep-thinking per- 
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sons to-day. But the question 
arises, “Are all our young people 
educated for the work for which 
they are best adapted?” Can every- 
one say: “This is my work, and I 
am well prepared to compete in this 
line of thought?” Unfortunately, 
all parents do not see the need of 
turning on the searchlight to exam- 
ine the preparation their sons and 
daughters have made, but content 
themselves to force them to take 
work for which they are totally un- 
fitted by nature, simply because 
their fathers, uncles or brothers 
have a well established opening for 
them and they fear to put them into 
an untried field; hence they often 
ruin their prospects in early life. 
Years afterwards the same boys and 
girls, now developed into manhood 
and womanhood, consult Phrenol- 
ogy upon the subject of vital im- 
portance to them, namely, in what 
can they do the best. Had every 
graduate been encouraged to ask 
that question before, he would then 
have been assisted through a knowl- 
edge of his various mental powers, 
to form a decision. 

Phrenology is like a friend to 
those who want to know and learn 
more about themselves. How in- 
teresting it would be if at the Grad- 
uation Exercises some phrenologi- 
cal estimates could be given to each 
student as he-leaves, concerning the 
aspect of the work that he should 
follow, as it is far better to start 
right than to undo a part of one’s 
life when the pattern is not cor- 
rectly worked out. 

Bookkeepers, Clerks and Secre- 
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taries require a certain cast of mind 
just as well as those who hold other 
positions. If a person’s mental capa- 
bilities fit him to become a Librar- 
ian, an Artist, a Bookseller or an 
employeé of the Civil Service, he 
needs to develop his capabilities 
along those lines that will aid him 
or her to succeed in the work se- 
lected. To some could be given the 
certificate of capability for Teach- 
ers; others for Speakers, Agents 
and Collectors; some for the Pro- 
fessions, as Doctors, Medical Mis- 
sionaries, Surgeons, Osteopaths or 
Dentists. Others, again, would fail 
in these occupations, but would 
make excellent Lawyers, Criminal 


Detectives, Ministers of God's 
Word, etc. 
If the above suggestion were 


acted upon (and the time is coming 
when it will be), much valuable 
time, money and energy would be 
sa zed. 

Could not some plan be adopted 
by which graduates of our High 
Schools could be helped to decide 
immediately what special courses 
they should take to prepare them- 
selves for further study, and what 
Colleges they should enter? This 
is where the expert Phrenologist is 
able to assist those who are unde- 
cided what study to pursue. 

A Two Months’ Course has been 
arranged by the American Institute 
of Phrenology, to commence in the 
early Autumn (namely, Wednesday, 
September 4th), when special at- 
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tention will be devoted to those who 
are anxious to become successful 
men and women. This class of peo- 
ple includes not only graduates 
from High Schools, or those pos- 
sessing degrees from Universities, 
but also those who have been large- 
ly self-taught, and who have not 
had a scholastic education; and also 
those who are parents; even those 
who are following the Ministry, and 
the professions of Medicine and 
Law. Teachers also come in under 
this class, and even business men 
who are managers of large corpora- 
tions, for all have a desire to learn 
something further about Human 
Science and how to further their in- 
terests in the world and prepare 
themselves through the right devel- 
opment of their character for a more 
perfect development of the same. 


ADVICE TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS. 


~ Those who are thinking of taking 
the above suggested Course should 
make their arrangements early. 
Some might combine their summer 
holiday with such a Course, for it 
will prove enjoyable as well as bene- 
ficial. For fuller particulars write 
to the Secretary of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, 24 East 
22nd Street, and secure them in 
time. Those students in England 
who are anxious to receive instruc- 
tion from the Fowler Institute, Im- 
perial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, should make similar en- 
quiries. 


ADIT RIS 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL ESTIMATE OF 
HARRY ORCHARD. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


In judging of the mental balance 
of an individual from photographs, 
one must take into account every 
possible condition that will aid in 
giving a correct estimate of the in- 
dividual. In the photographs that 
are before us of Harry Orchard, 


is the fulness in the lower part of 
the face, which again accentuates. 
the indication of depravity, which 
sign is never found in the case of 
men like Andrew Carnegie, Profes- 
sor Langley, Gov. Chas. E. Hughes, 
or Carl Schurz. 





JUDGE TREMONT Woop, 
Presiding Judge at the Trial of Harry Orchard in the Haywood Case, 
He has a well balanced and intellectual mind, 


Another lack of balance of mind 
is shown in the poor development 
of the posterior lobe, indicating that 
he cares little for humanity, in fact,. 


several things strike us as indicat- 
ing an abnormal type of mind. One 
is that the ear is low down, giving 
force to the animal nature; another 
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nothing for the life of his fellow 
creatures, and to do a cowardly act 
through using some material as 
means of injury would more likely 
appeal to a man of this caliber than 
to actually commit murder himself. 
He probably took a certain satisfac- 
tion in knowing that the material he 
used would do the deadly work he 
had set out to accomplish without 
his having to pull the trigger of a 


a large social brain, or a full devel- 
opment of the posterior lobe, as we 
see in the photographs of Harry 
Thaw, Alfred R. Goslin, James Don- 
nelly, and many others who possess 
the elements of jealousy, a large 
cerebellum, and a highly sensitive 
personal regard for the opinion of 
others, then the instrument used 
for the object of murder would be 
more likely a-revolver. In the case 





HARRY ORCHARD, 


Who set the bomb which killed Gov. Steunenberg, of Idaho, 
and who has an illbalanced mind. 


revolver. Murder is committed in 
various ways, and Harry ‘Orchard 
evidently selected the manner best 
suited to his organization. Had he 


of Harry Orchard, we see a reason 
why: he should. choose: the instru- 
mentality of dynamite as an agent, 
for the deed committed was.as ef- 
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fectual as though he had used a re- 
vo'ver. 

He has no sympathy, no regard 
for the sufferings of others, and no 
feelings of remorse. Had he a 
strong social nature, as had Dove, 
who murdered his wife, or Robert 
Marley, or James Barbour, or Kirk- 
dale, he would have commited the 
crime in a more directly personal 
manner. In the use of dynamite, he 
was called to use his intriguing 
mind, and hence laid his plans and 
called into play his large and ac- 
tive Causality; but Benevolence 
and Friendship were almost alto- 
gether wanting, and his depraved 
and brutal nature show themselves 
in his heavy basilar brain, and the 
full development of flesh around the 
chin. 

The lips are firmly set, and denote 
resolve; but they are not well chis- 
eled features; there is a lack of re- 
finement about them, and even an 
irregularity which always shows a 
lack of culture. 

The eyes are very glassé and emo- 
tionless; they show no feeling, and 


only a brutal determination of char- 


acter, and are just the opposite of 
those of Sir John Bowering, and the 
Rev. Thomas Binney. Had he a de- 
gree of sympathy in his nature, it 
would have shown in his eyes, but 
that element seems to have been 
cut out almost entirely from his or- 
ganization. 

He resembles the murderer Thur- 
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tell very largely in the posterior re- 
gion of the head, and the whole of 
his depraved nature manifests itself 
ve‘y materially in the weakness of 
his chin, which accompanies a sad 
lack of moral integrity and moral 
caliber. 

To analyze crime, and account for 
the various psychological reasons 
why it is committed, we see that 
some men are actuated by a love of 
money rather than from any sense 
of revenge toward the person who is 
murdered. Others put the personal 
element before their eyes as a cause, 
and commit a ¢rime out of pure re- 
venge. In that case, Amativeness, 
Conjugality, or Approbativeness are 
kecnly excited. These elements ap- 
pear to be lacking in Harry Or- 
chard as a prime object, while the 
secretive element worked in his case 
with the success that wrought out 
the desired end. . 

Thus Harry Orchard’s photo- 
graphs show us the following char- 
acteristics: (1) Intrigue, from large 
Causality; (2) Love of greed, from 
large Acquisitiveness ; (3) Base Ex- 
ecutiveness and Energy through 
large Destructiveness; (4) Lack of 
Emotion, through a want of Sym- 
pathy, Kindness, or Benevolence 
and Friendship; (5) a weak chin, 
which shows the unbalanced state 
of his mind; and (6) Depravity in 
the lower flabby development of the 
double chin. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Mr. D. T. Elliott, Instructor and 
Phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention 
to the instruction of students in 
Phrenology, by class work as well 
as through the mail.. The graduates 
of the Institute meet once a month, 
and have debates on various topics 


of phrenological interest. Mr. El- 
liott lectures in and around London 
before Literary Societies. Litera- 
ture on Phrenology and Health sub- 
jects can be obtained from L. N. 
Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Building, 
Ludgate Circus, London. 
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SECOND ANNUAL PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The second State Phrenological 
convention of Ohio, held at Bowers- 
ton, O., May 23rd and 24th, was a 
success in several respects, notwith- 
standing the inclement weather and 
the other interests that engaged the 
people this month. Thursday even- 
ing, promptly on time, the meeting 
opened with music by the orchestra 
and Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Painesville, in 
the chair. Invocation by Rev. Boet- 
ticher, of the M. E. Church, after 
which a most interesting program 
was carried ‘out for the evening, 
closing with public examinations by 
Mrs. Dr. V. P. English, of Cleve- 
land. 

On Friday, both forenoon and af- 
ternoon, most enjoyable and fruit- 
ful sessions were held, although the 
audiences were not as large as ex- 
pected on account of the aqueous 
condition of the weather. Over a 
dozen papers and letters that had 
been sent in from various parts of 
the United States and Canada, and 
one from South Africa, were read 
and discussed. Able addresses were 
given by members present. In the 
business meeting a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, committees 
appointed and the following officers 
elected: Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Paines- 
ville, president; Prof. F. M. Ramey, 
of Akron, vice-pres.; Prof. Jos. H. 
Preston, of Sherodsville, sec.; Prof. 
Jos. H. Thomas, of Navarre, treas. ; 
Prof. M. Tope, of Bowerston, cor. 
sec.; Mrs. Dr. V. P. English, of 
Cleveland, librarian; and Rev. S. A. 
Corl, of Navarre, for three years, 
atty.; W. H. Host, of Bowerston, 
for two years, and Rev. W. H. Bu- 
chanan, of Sherodsville, for one 
year, of the executive committee. 

The largest attendance was on 
Friday evening, when the weather 
permitted the citizens generally to 


turn out. After music, the resolu- 
tions were read and adopted unani- 
mously. After some short speeches 
and announcements, Dr. Pratt spoke 
at great length on “What I Saw in 
New York.” Public delineations 
were made by Mrs. English that 
pleased all by their correctness and 
the good suggestions she offered. 
And one of the most interesting and 
appreciated parts of the convention 
was the query box and answers. 
Preston, Pratt, Tope, Ramey and 
Mrs. English all answered the ques- 
tions more or less satisfactorily. 

The music furnished by the young 
ladies vocally as well as the young 
men in the orchestra was highly ap- 
preciated. Following are some of the 
resolutions adopted: . 

RESOLUTIONS. ‘ 

That we greatly appreciate the 
good will and favors of the Bowers- 
ton people in our work. 

That we are heartily pleased with 
the excellent music furnished for 
this convention. 

That we congratulate Prof. M. 
Tope and extend to him our unani- 
mous thanks for his persevering ef- 
forts in arranging for these conven- 
tions. 

That we extend the right of good 
fellowship and cheer to all the prac- 
titioners and friends of Phrenology 
throughout the world. 

That we thank the public press 
throughout the country for their 
friendly notices of our work and 
their aid thereby in promulgating a 
knowledge of our science. 

THe BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 

Society INCORPORATED. 

A paper was read before the Brit- 
ish Phrenological Society at the 
monthly public meeting on May 
14th, by Mr. George Hart-Cox, 
on Practical Phrenology. The in- 
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terest of the paper was enhanced by 
a number of lantern slides shown on 
_a screen, and by practical demon- 
strations upon three living subjects 
who lent themselves for the occa- 
sion. 

It is proposed to have this lec- 
ture followed by others of a simple 
character, by members of the So- 
ciety, which while having mainly in 
view the instruction of beginners 
and younger students, will also 
prove interesting to those more ad- 
vanced in their knowledge of the 
principles of Phrenology, and skill- 
ed in its practical application. The 
next lecture of the course will be by 
Mr. J. B. Eland, and the subject, 
“Environment as a Factor for Phre- 
nologists to take Account of.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Geo. 
Hart-Cox’s lecture a discussion took 
place, and some questions concern- 
ing the subject were asked and sat- 
isfactorily replied to. There was a 
full attendance, and the evening 
‘was much enjoyed. 

Reported by William Cox. 


FIELD NOTES. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill., and is engaged in 
Phrenological work. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are 
at Painesville, O. 

‘ Mr. Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Charles Kelley is assistant 
editor of the “Phrenological Era,” 
and is constantly engaged in pro- 
tmulgating Phrenological ideas. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 

The Rev. Geo. T. Byland, of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., would be glad to give 
pointers for preachers, and to give 
suggestions and hints along Phreno- 
logical lines that will help on to suc- 
cess. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
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Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 

Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located in Bal- 
timore, Md. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures 
and examinations at Yates Center, 
Kan. 

Prof. Geo. Cozen says: “This is 
my thirteenth season in Crookston, 
Minn.” 

In Sweden the people are show- 
ing their appreciation of Phrenology 
by attending Mr. Youngquist’s lec- 
tures on Human Science. 

Miss Fowler gives daily examina- 
tions at the offices of Fowler & 
Wells Company, from nine till five. 
Appoinments can be made by letter 
or telephone. 


- REVIEWS. 

“Practical Health,” by Leander 
Edmund Whipple. Published by 
the Metaphysical Publishing Co., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

The standing of this writer is 
such than anything that emanates 
from his pen is sure to be thought- 
fully read. This work, therefore, 
should receive the same considera- 
tion that other works of his have 
had, and be eagerly sought ‘by an in- 
quiring public. As the subject sug- 
gests, the chapters are upon those 
topics that give hints on the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of health. 
Therefore when we say that one 
chapter is upon “Thought Action in 
Sickness,” and another upon 
“Thought Action in Health,” it will 
be readily seen that when the last 
chapter is read on “The Supremacy 
of Mind,” the book is pregnant 
with thought dealing on healing 
methods and mental safeguards. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


_ On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora~- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be madg 


payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


———— ] 








m Price of the PHrENoLoGicaL 
JOURNAL AND WENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when eent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


P Stamps will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
¥e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Cc of poshetes address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 

All ers chould be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 


secured. 
Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. e 
Agents Wanted forthe Purenotocicat JournaL 
bei our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
ven, 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“American Review of Reviews,” 
New York City—This magazine 
cones to us in a new cover, as usual, 
and contains interesting matter, as 
well as many valuable portraits. 
One is of the Governor of New 
York, Charles E. Hughes; another 
is of the Right Hon. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, Premier of the Dominion 
of Canada; a third is a new portrait 
of the King of England and the 
young King of Spain. There is an 
article on “The Wireless Telephony 
by the De Forest System,” by Her- 
bert T. Wade, and another on “The 
Progress of Wireless Telephony,” 
by A. E. Kennelly, both of which 


are valuable contributions. Among 
the delegates to the Second Hague 
Conterence, sent by America, we 
note with pleasure that the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, General Horace 
Porter, Judge Uriah M. Rose, the 
Hon. William I. Buchanan, and the 
Hon. David Jayne Hill, among oth- 
ers, will further America’s ideas. 
“Spare Moments,” Rochester, N. 
Y.—Has an article on “The Side 
Lizhts of the Circus”; another on 
“Letters of a Self-Made Farmer to 
His College-Made Son”; another on 
“People Who Are Doing Things.” 


“The Character Builder,’~ Salt 
Lake City.—Contains an article on 
“Phrenology and Education,” by 
James Webb; and another on “New 
Light on Food Chewing,” by Wil- 
liam S. Saddler, both of which are 
valuable to all readers. 

“The Swastika,’ Denver, Colo.— 
Edited by Dr. Alexander J. McIvor 
Tyndall_—The June issue is the sec- 
ond number of this magazine, which 
is called “A Magazine of Triumph.” 
This number contains “A Visit to 
Luther Burbank,” illustrated by 
Margaret McIvor Tyndall; and “A 
Glimpse of the Unknown,” by Helen 
Wilmans. f 

“The Phrenological Era,” Bow- 
erston, O.—Contains information on 
phrenological topics, edited by Mr. 
M. Tope. 

‘The 
City.—Contains 


Delineator,” New York 
an article on 
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“Greenacre,” by Lida A. Churchill, 
illustrated with pictures of this ideal 
- place. A series of articles on “The 


Marital Unrest,” by Caroline Duer, 
is commenced in the June issue. One 


PUBLISHER’S 


Ambition; or, Approbativeness as 
a Factor in Character. Prof. Nel- 
son Sizer. 10 cents. 

Addresses delivered-at the close 
of the arinual session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, 1890. 
Io cents. 

The Amateur Phrenologist, a 
Comedy Adapted for Public Repre- 
sentation or the Home Circle. By 
H. S. Drayton. 10 cents. 


Brain and Mind; or Mental Sci- 
ence Considered in Accordance with 
the Principle of Phrenology and in 
Relation to Modern Physiology. By 
Henry S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and 
James McNeill. Sixth Edition; Re- 
vised and Extended. 354 pages. 124 
illustrations. Price, $1.50—6s. 

Choice of Pursuits; or, What to 
do and Why. Describing Seventy- 
five Trades and Professions, and 
the Temperaments and Talents re- 
quired for each. Also, How to Edu- 
cate on Phrenological Principles, 
each man for his proper work. To- 
gether with Portraits and Biogra- 
phies of more than One Hundred 
successful thinkers and workers. 
New Edition, Revised and enlarged. 
680 pages. Full page portrait of 
author. Nelson Sizer. Price, cloth, 
$2.00—8s. 

Catechism of Phrenology, Illus- 
trating the Principles of Science, by 
means of short conversational ques- 
tions and answers, thus adapting it 
alike to the young and old. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Nelson Sizer. 
96 pp., paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Callipers. These are used for 
measuring heads in various ways 
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article on “Women Who Study the 
Stars,” by Martha Martin, and an- 
other on “Women’s Work in As- 
tronomy,” by Wilhelmina P. Flem- 
ing, are two valuable contributions. 


DEPARTMENT 


as from the opening of the ear to 
the location of any given organ, also 
the width or length of the head. 
Price, $2.50—12s. 6d. net. 

The Choice of Occupation ; or, My 
Right Place in Life, and How tc 
Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. Price, 
paper, 10 cents. 

A Complete Man; How to Edu- 
cate for Life. H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Io cents. 

Character Reading from Photo- 
graphs; How to Do it. Fully Illus- 
trated. By Nelson Sizer. 10 cents 

A Debate Among the Mental Fac- 
ulties. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents 

Education. By Spurzheim. Its 
Elementary Principles, founded on 
the Nature of Man. With an Ap- 
pendix by S. R. Wells, containing 
a Description of the Temperaments 
and a Brief Analysis of the Phreno- 
logical Faculties. Twelfth Ameri- 
can Edition. Improved by the Au- 
thor, from the Third London Edi- 
tion. I2mo, 334 pages. Illustrated 
Price, $1.25—6s. 

Harmony of Phrenology. In the 
Definition of the Organs, their use, 
excess, and deficiency; with quota- 
tions from the Bible recognizing 
every Faculty and Passion, sanc- 
tioning their use and warning 
against their abuse. By Nelson 
Sizer. Price, 10 cents—7d. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 
A System of Hydropathy and Hy- 
giene. By R. T. Trall, M.D. De- 
signed as a guide to families and 
sudents, and a text-book for physi- 
cians. Two volumes in one, 966 
pages, 461 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $4.00—16s. 
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How to Read Character. A New 
Illustrated Hand-Book of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy, for Stu- 
dents and Examiners, with a Chart 
for recording the sizes of the dif- 
ferent Organs of the Brain in De- 
lineation of Character. 12mo, IQI 
pages. 172 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.25—5s. 

This work treats the subject un- 
der eight distinct heads, embracing 
Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology of 
the Human Body, Hygienic Agen- 
cies; and the Preservation of 
Health, Dietetics and Hydropathic 
Cookery, Theory and Practice of 
‘Water Treatment, Special Pathol- 
ogy and Hydro-Therapeutics, in- 
cluding the Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of all known 
Diseases, Application of Hydro- 
pathy to Midwifery and the Nur- 
sery. It contains a Glossary, Table 
of Contents, and complete index. In 
the general plan and arrangement of 
the work, the wants and the necessi- 
ties of the people have been kept 
steadily in view. Whilst almost 
every topic of interest in the depart- 
ments of Anatomy, Physiology. 

Heads and Faces and How to 
Study them; A Manual of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy for the, peo- 
ple. By Prof. Nelson Sizer and H. 
S. Drayton, M.D. 8vo, 200 pp. 
250 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00—4s. 

The fact that eighty thousand 
copies of this work have been pub- 
lished proves it to be one of the 
most popular works of the day. 
There is no one living so well quali- 
fied to write on the subject as the 
authors of this book, and the knowl- 
edge that this gives would save 
many disappointments in social and 
business life. 

‘Human Science, or Phrenology; 
Its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Or- 
gans, Temperaments, Combinations, 
Conditions; Teachings, Philoso- 
phies, etc., as applied to Health; its 
Value, Laws, Functions, Organs, 
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Means, Preservation, Restoration, 
etc.; Mental Philosophy, Human 
and Self-Improvement, Civilization, 
Home, Country, Commerce, Rights, 
Duties, Ethics, etc.; God, His Ex- 
istence, Attributes, Laws, Worship, 
Natural Theology, etc.; Immortal- 
ity, its Evidences, Conditions, Rela- 
tions to Time, Rewards, Punish- 


ments, Sin, Faith, Prayer, etc.; In- 
tellect, Memory, Juvenile and Self- 
Education, Literature, Mental Dis- 
cipline, the Senses, Sciences, Arts, 
Avocations, a Perfect Life, etc. One 
large volume, I,2II pp., containing ° 
By O. S. Fowler. 


214 illustrations. 
Price, $3.00—16s. 
Indications of Character in the 
Head and Face. Illustrated. 66 
pages. Paper, 25 cents. By H. S. 
Drayton, A.M. 
Pathology, Hygiene; and Thera- 
peutics, is briefly presented, those 
of practical utility are always put 
prominently forward. The theories 
and hypotheses upon which the pop- 
ular drug practice is predicted are 
contraversed, and the why and 
wherefore of their fallacy clearly 
demonstrated. 

Home Treatment for Sexual 
Abuses. A Practical Treatise on the 
Nature and Causes of excesses and 
unnatural Sexual Indulgence. The 
Diseases and Injuries resulting 
therefrom, with their Symptoms 
and Home Treatment. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 118 pages: Price, pa- 
per, 50 cents—2s. . 

The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 
sumption. This work aims to give 
the best Hygienic treatment for Pre- 
vention and Cure. It is divided into 
three parts, viz., Nature and Causes 
of. disease, Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Consumption in its Earlier 
Stages, Treatment in More Ad- 
vanced Cases. By M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. Price, $1.00—4s. 

Health in the Household; or Hy- 
gienic Cookery. By Susana W. 
Dodds, A.M., M.D. This is undoubt- 
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edly the most complete work on the 
healthful preparation-of food ever 
published. The object of the work 
is to enable seekers to furnish their 
tables with food that is wholesome 
and at the same time palatable. 608 
pages. Price, cloth, $2.00—&s. 

Nature’s Household Remedies; for 
the prevalent disorders of the Human 
Organism. By Felix L. Oswald, M. 
D. 229 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Spiritual Spices. The Scripture 
upon ‘which is based: The Teaching 
of Deliverance From All Sin, or 
Sanctification. By I. S. Tate. Price, 
25 cents. 

How to Teach Vocal Music. The 
Teacher’s Electric Manual and course 
of study in Vocal Music, for Public 
Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred 
Andrews: Price, 50 cents. 

Chastity, its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. 
L. Holbrook. Contents: What is 
Chastity?—-Does Chastity injure the 
Health ?—Advantages of Chastity— 
The Great Advantage of Ckastity— 
Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
Virility—What the Sexual Instinct 
has done for the World—The Cure 
—Appendix. Price, $1.00. 

“Science of Life,” $2; by O. S. 
Fowler. For centuries the world has 
endeavored to solve the vexed prob- 
lem of the mutual relations of the 
sexes, but thousands of the wisest of 
men and women have abandoned the 
effort in despair. It was reserved for 
the present century to throw the 
greatest amount of light upon the 
subject that it has ever received, and 
at the present day men and women 
hold a truer position toward each 
other than they have ever before oc- 
cupied. Each year adds to our store 
of information on the subject, corrects 
errors, reforms abuses, and places so- 
cial life on a higher and nobler basis. 

Marriage. By L.'N. Fowler. This 
work is one that has given great sat- 


(July 


isfaction to all who have read it. It is 
written with the object of giving the 
reader some solid advice on a very 
important subject. It has passed 
through many editions. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


Persons who are anxious to find 
suitable housekeepers, domestic help, 
bookkeepers, typewriters, stenograph- 
ers, secretaries, shipping clerks, wait- 
resses, insurance or business agents, 
dressmakers or specialists in law, 
medicine and the ministry, would do 
well to communicate with the Fowler 
& Wells Company, Phrenologists and 
Publishers, who may be able to help 
them out of their difficulties. Also 
people who want to be employed in 
such positions should write their re- 
quisites and send their testimonials, or 
better still have a phrenological ex- 
amination if they wish to be put in 
touch with the right parties. We know 
now of an excellent housekeeper, 
manager and business agent who is. 
seeking a suitable position. 

A teacher of gymnastics desires a 
re-engagement in and around New 
York. 

A lady desires to meet with an ad- 
vance agent or manager who is con- 
scientious, intellectual and business- 
like, to obtain engagements for lec- 
tures and readings. 


We have another client who would 
like a position for part time, where he 
can be out in the open air and engage 
in a healthy occupation, either as a 
canvasser for some well-established 
firm, or as a real estate agent where 
he would be expected to look up prop- 
erty, or as a horticulturist, as the Work 
that he is engaged in at present is too 
confining for his health and he is anx- 
ious to give himself some time to 
study. Anyone knowing of such a 
position would confer a favor by com- 
municating with the Secretary of the 
Fowler & Wells Company. 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., ete. 


Edited by Gzore*® Biack, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“ ‘Aid in Accidents and Sudden Iiiness,” eto. 
Diustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach it 
Ey t and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick srs, 

The Young Wife's Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
Hearing. and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea ———, 

12 Health in Schools and Workshops 
The Human Body : Its Structure and Design 


er a a 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
say of them. as a series. that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, PosTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


24 East 22d Street, New York 





NEW 
PHYSIOGHOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in whick all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is Syste n- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied,» Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 

‘tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
d Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of © 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper ase of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. : 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 


‘224 Street, near Broadway, To persons at 


a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- . 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL 








. Prospectus for Volume XXV. 
A quarter of a century in Medical Jurisprudence. 





_ _This veteran Journal enters upon its first quarter of a century with the completion of 
its No. 1 of Volume XXV, in-June of this. 

Under the same editorial management, Volume XXV, will round up a quarter of a 
century of work devoted to the science of Medical Jurisprudence, and has kept steady step 
with the progress of that science ; not only on the American Continent, but with the study 
of Forensic Medicine in all the countries of the world. 

The Legal Profession, the Bench and the Bar, have contributed to its labors and 
success. 

The Medical Profession, Alienists, Medico-Legal Jurists, the ablest men in Medicine, 
have stood steadfastly at the side of its editor during these eventful years in the history o 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

_ The special features of the Journal's work that will most attract the Bench and Bar in 
this coming volume are, that it will complete the judicial history of the Supreme Court of 
New York, with portraits and biographical sketches of the Bench of all the Judicial 
Districts of that state. , 

__ These portraits and biographies have been contributed by the Judges themselves. All 
will be included that can be secured. 

It will be the result of ten years of incessant labor in obtaining portraits and biogra- 
phies by the editor. 

__ The Court of Appeals will be also produced in a Brochure by itself ; and the Journal 
will present the Court of Appeals of 1907 as now constituted in a group, suitable for framing 
as an ornament to any lawyer’s office. 

Groups will also be made of the new Judges who take their seat in 1907, and this will 
be done in all the judicial districts of the State. 

To the District Attorney, the Trial Judge, this Journal will be of great interest and 
value ; as the professions now recognize the greater interest which the science of medical 

urisprudence now commands on the public attention, before the tribunals, and especially 
in the public press. 

The Medical Profession are giving closer attention to Forensic Medicine than 
ever before. 

The Medico-Legal Expert and Jurist must now study and should be versed in the whole 
field, of the relation of law to the subject, whether he be a medical man or not. 

__ The ablest medical experts are often, and should now be as well educated on the legal 
side of the question, as the jurists themselves. The evolution of the science demands and 
compels it. 

The problems how to meet existing evils in Medical Expert Evidence will be at once 
the forum of discussion in Volume XXV of this Journal. The public exigency now 
demands a change of the law as to Expert Medical Evidence. The evils of the present 
system are intolerable. They threaten the existence and undermine the infiuence and 
usefulness of the Medical expert. 

Every domain and branch of the science will be within the domain of our endeavor. 
The various departments of the Science will receive the same careful and conscientious 
study as has been given in the past. 

The Editor enters upon this eventful year of the Journal’s history with a profound 
determination to make this coming volume one which will round up the progress of 
Medical Jurisprudence in our country, during the quarter of a century since its first issue, 
and reflect the work and the labors of those who have borne the heat and burden of the 
day in their time, and who have contributed so much to the questions of the hour as they 


have arisen. : 
CLARK BELL. 


New York, June, 1907. 
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YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 
THE SWASTIKA 


(The Aucient Symbol of Good Fortune) 
“A magazine of Triumph.” 


The New Shorthand 


That All Can Learn and Use Immediately 


BY 


Cc. M. HOWARD 


Devoted to The Message of 

Truth and individualism: 

EbITED BY ° 

Dr. Alexander J. Melwor-Tyndall 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 

One DOliar Per Year. 0c. Per Month, 


SPECIAL OFFER: - Send 10c. for single copy, or 2 
for four months trial subscription. as y - 


We introduce to our readers an en- 
| Some Special writers : George Edwin Burnell: Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the pe mn 


tirely new system of shorthand. It 

is not our intention to make profes-| writer; Grant Wallace ; Ali Nomad. 

sional shorthand stenographers, but) p,. Melee Tynan, “ht Swastike series of new books by 
to assist all students in taking notes Gnosts, 35c. 
which may be the most easily read | 4¢yj, Mought con. 
without going through the hard study | dow to read thought, 12c. 


REv. 








of the principal systems of phonog- | 


raphy. 


All students in taking notes which may 


be the most easily read without goin 
through the hard study of the principa 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 
Students will be most benefitted by this 


| 
| 
| 


Proofs of immor-. 


be ordered of the publishers 


Psychic Science Department, 


tality, - - . 
Magazine and books may 


Address : 


Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
1742-1748 Stout Street, 








system. Cloth, $1.00. DENVER, COLO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 








for 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and Business 
Spectral Illusions 


Or, Choosing an occupation, A 


BY 
MAY BUCKINGHAM series of practical papers for 
‘somnpite “ Boys. By George F. Manson. 


CONTENTS : 12 mo, 108 pp, Cloth, 75 cents. 
8. 


Are We Naturally Superstitious? 3 


Was it a spirit Te egram? 
Ten teecaiel etek Wee tania Wh ' thinks of foll 
e : ; ; en a young man thinks of following 
pba: Red Bs sng ees a certain line of effort, he wants to know 
That Shatow 7 in the Park: what will be required of him in the way 
oun "s Trial: : of education and preparation; where he 
Toekctieie mpatse: The Preston Childs” can obtain the required training, and at 
ADream Warning; Dreams Fulfilled ; | what cost; what duties will devolve upon 
A Vision of Hones: ie areas none: | him; what remuneration he may hope to 
The Mystery of the River. ? | receive; what occupationsare likely to be 
| found overcrowded, ete. 

»This book answers just such questions, 
and by pointing out the and bad 
features of the difference occupations, is 

a help in enabling: one to decide which 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. © 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
occupation will be best for him. 
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‘The WatersGap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently c 


ed here, 


by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritiens food, and 


other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. irs 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


this work. No insane. 


A Christian family home, 50 years in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WaTER Gap, Monrok Co., Pa. 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn. ; 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hrrencook, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 30 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 








Henry Harrison Brown’s 


Book “CONCENTRATION:” 
THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Writen in plain, simple language, the author 
always having in mind the common need and 
answering it in comnion language. 

Success is treated as a concrete reality which 
the author analyzes with the care and precision 
of a chemist in arriving at the elements of a 

*compound ; once the ingredients are segregated 
and classified, anyone who will, may again 
unite them and create Success for himself. 

It begins with an.answer to the question, 
“What is Success?” and plainly shows that to 
possess this knowledge is to make possible the 
thing itself. Then, tollow twenty-three sec- 
tions that gradually open your mind to the fact 
that Success may be had by anyone who really 
wants it. You come from the book filled with 
New Life, New Hope, and a Deteruiination. to 
Make Your Life What Nature Intended; A 
Success. The author has done big things be- 
fore, but this is his masterpiece, the crowning 
achievement of a long life of usefulness in 
humanity’s cause. 

bound in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

Special Offer—We will send “Concentra- 
tion,” cloth edition, and six months’ subscrip- 
tion to. THe BALANcE, a monthly magazine 
tadiating Success and Optimism, for $1.00 


THE BALANCE PUBLISHING CO. «3: 
1744-46 California Street. Denver. Colo. 





Dr, J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and de- 
voted to equal rights, united labor, common property, 
and Community Homes. It is issued by the Altruist Com- 
munity, of St, Louis, whose members hold all their prop- 
erty in common, live and work together in a pefmanent 
home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance and support, 
and both men and women have equal rights and decide on 
all its business affairs by their majority vote. It offers a 
home and employment: for life to all acceptable persons 

wish to join it. 10 cents a year, Address 
LEY, Editor, 1452 Webster Ave., St. Louis, M.. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Norton, Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 
Man can laugh and learn for he will see but \ 
little when his eyes are filled with tears 














who ma 
A. LON 














A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 




















Fifty parts 
Forty-five parts 
Five parts 

M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 











The regular use and close conformity to the directions 
is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 

























Price per package....------..+.-------». 
One year’s treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good ;- 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. No free sample copies. 


HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“The School Physiolyey Journal 


BRIGHT 
INTERESTING 
HELPFUL 
Prized by Parents and Teachers 
for its 
Important Hygienic and Temperance 
Information. 
Suggestions for teaching Children 
Facts they need to know 
Stories Illustrations Poems 
Make an Exceptionally Attractive Magazine 
Subscription Price only 60 cents per year 


SAMPLE COPY FOR THE ASKING 


‘The School Physiology Journal 


23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 


> 


A REALLY SAFE 
and Lucrative Investment! 


“THE UNION SCALE CO%” 


of Boston, a successful Massachusetts cor. 
poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases (not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BEAM 
Weighing Scale in the world, offers for sale 
a small amount of its seven (7) per cent. non- 
assessable, Preferred Cumulative Stock at 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds ‘to be used 
strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts law, the corporation’s able 
and conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 
future, make this a remarkable chance for 
large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 


For further information, consult 


Editors of Phrenological Journal. 





How to Make More Money 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


Worth $1,000.00 to Every Man and 
Woman in the Country 


A volume brimful of money-making ideas- 
Prepared to meet wants of all who wish to ex- 
tend the range of their business—no matter 
what their line, whether in professional! life, 
merchandise business, farming, etc. Helps you 
Start up in any line you may have in mind. 

Whether you're a mail order dealer, a local retafler, a 
manufacturer, a jobber, a publisher, an advertising man, 
a doctor, a lawyer, farmer, mechanic—whoever you are or 
whatever your line—you should appreciate the fact that 
there is much in this volume of particular interest and 
value to you. 


_This great b book may mean thousands of dol- 
jars to y you u right now—it will enable you to 
make money and save“money. 


Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22nd Street, New York 
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IN THE 


Practical Common Sense Purse 


(Trade Mark) 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and the 
factory now turns out over one thousand a day. It opens 
and closes with a till, has no clasp. straps, buckles or 
seams, you can make change with gloves on, and for all 
around use there is nothing else as handy. A man once 
using it will have no other. They never rip or break, and 
must be literally worn through before they are discarded, 

Supplied now in seven styles : 


A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $3.00 a Dozen 
a... BB. .) ae 
Go: ¢-* a 450a “ 
D x 2.00a “ 


I wanr you to try a sample which I mail on receipt of 
price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell 
them will find nothing better to push, as every sale will 
make new customers and advocates. 


Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to dealers. 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion of B and 
A are sold where fine trade is brisk. nd all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOR 
ANY REASON. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
+ dw has its own we and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookls, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








Psychology and Psychic Life and Laws 
Pathology The Operations and Phenomens 


“i ee of the Spiritual Element 

of Handwriting in Man 

By Magdalene Hintzel-Thumm PRICE, $1.50 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY Wet aan te 


MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM a 
CONTENTS Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


PREFACE. THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION NANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. ° 
TECHNICAL INTRODUCTION Positive and negative elements necessary to all exis- 
FIRST PART: tence.—Source of man’s supply.—The lungs the great 
A. Voluntary Thinking. laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.—Storing 
B. Conscious evo away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
I. Undertaking k‘nd. minous quality.—Relation to the voluntary and involun- 
._ Resisting kind. tary functions of the body.—Relation to expression of 
SECOND apt kd thought.—lIliustration.— Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
A. — gis: ties in civilization marked by development of thought force. 
B. _—_ ae : —The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation. 
. . THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
Il. sad aes and plastic arts. BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
iil, A ry. wre Main office of syetem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
eee — ‘a wit: cal structure of nervous system.—How the sou] makes 
Cc. \. . of humor and wit: use of the system.—Complexity of mental action.—Con- 
Ir vit dition of nerve cells in sleep, 
D. Ethical gifts: 
7 S ndness. 


“tee Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 


Physiologically and Philosophically 








Courage. 
Lack of courage. With an .Appendix, containing notes of Mesmeric and 
Self-confidence and self.esteem. Psychical Experiences 


a. 
b. 
a * 
b. Lack of self-esteem and self confidence. 
. & Vanity and conceit. By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
b. Freedom from vanity and conceit. 
hg om With Engravings of the Nervous: System 
b. Lack of activity. a ee — 
ing qualit sense of ambition. . 
. a Dignity and aristocracy. Price, $1 090 
b. Lack of dignity and arietocracy. 
. Emotionality and lack of emotionality. aemnemeoneand 
mi as a La a ore er or, the manifestation of, the 
" < reno! sentiments and feelings, which is but an- 
Xv. ee hat de ne other form of simple imaginative action; TRaNnsreR or 
XVI. Neatness and lack of neatnese. " {SEAES Xe pation to bes! waet.fo dome s the Stemmerio- 
: : causes the 
XVII. 8. Generosity. er, as if it vets one to ans Teese, somes. or 
, apparent Magnetic drawing o rson of the patient, 
=r pe my contrary to his inclination. CeresraL Lucipiry, 
THIRD PART: or apparent illumination of the Brain; with other forms 
A. Mental diseases: of Sate is leg but — I think 
, Y Sy wou better NNER Viston, or INTERNAL, OF 
3 ee in tie involuntary part of SPURITUAL Sion. Aseuming.. therefore ‘ for the pres 
igns en these phenomena ex a ies of grea’ 
TI. Abnormal rae in the voluntary part of important root which cannot be set aside, neither by 
B. Bodily diseases. : reason nor ridicule, I proceed at once to enquire—How 
APPENDICE. we are to understand them? In what way to account 
a for the curious and interesting manifestations thus cast 
Price, $2.00 net upon our notice? 
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CHILDREN 


TEETHING 
Mrs. Winslow’s = over FLPTY YEARS 
Soothing Syrup 3 BoMMLLIONS OF 


RCHILDREN 
WHILE Ratt td WITH EK SUC. 
CEss. IT ENS 


RFECT 
THE G TT LAYS ALE PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
Oh DIARRA. of the 
by druggists in every part 
Twenty-five Cents a peatio. 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 


in ams or geuerous samples Pencil and 


Mention this adv 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
a 


THE L. AWuome 


AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home = School Series 


, Now compl: wopares 

= | ambitious studen for 

the Bar, any state; covers 

Theo: sceyatenctioooninen, 

eres, simply. Marks 

First tfewsetsat 

SP PRICE. Write 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, 

Elkhart, Ind, 























ASTROLOGIGAL 


Books You Can Understand and USE 
BY LLEWELLYN GEORGE 


The Planetary Daily Guide—Gives the 
nature of every day in the year for each in- 
dividual, according to calculations made in 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 

Practical Astrology for Everybody — A 
study in the philosophy of Astrology, char- 
acter delineations and general useful in- 
formation. Price 50 cents. 

Planetary Hour Book—A study of the 
planets’ nature and their effects as influenc- 
ing ns and the now, according to Astrology. 

Price 50 cents. 


We make a specialty of teaching As- 
trology by mail. If this subject is in- 
teresting to you send stamp for full 
particulars. We handle a line of 
occult books, and also perform private 
astrological work. Address, 


I. HULERY FLETCHER, Mer. 


Portland School of Astrology 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





YESTERDAY 


was a day of remarkable achievment. 
It has seen the birth and death of 
many eminent men and women. 


TO-DAY 


is the greatest day history ever saw. 
To-day is better than all previous days. 
Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 
was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


| a magazine dominated by the highest 
| ideals. 


It embodies the wisdom of all 


the ages. It is progressive, aiming at ° 


the development of perfect manhood 


and womanhood. 

Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. ‘The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2215 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Become a 
Vegetarian 


Be stronger, healthier, brainier, happier. Read 


The Vegetarian Magazine 
1 year, $1.00; 6 months, 50c.; Sample Free! 
VEGETARIAN CO. 


30 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





FREE to F. A. M. A beautifal 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
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